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Annual Report of the Committee on Public Hygiene, read before the 
Northern Medical Association of Philadelphia, Nov. 20th,1851, 
by the Chairman, WILSoN JEWELL, M. D., and ordered to be 
published, 


Life-knowledge, or that department of Medical Science which 
aims to prolong life to its natural limit, is the important and inter- 
esting field of inquiry, which has been assigned your Committee 
on Public Hygiene. 

No subject possesses more intrinsic merit, than that which 
claims to develop the surest sources of health and life, and to 
secure “‘attainable longevity and exalted happiness.” The sa- 
nitary question may justly be regarded, says Dr. Guy, of 
King’s College, London, as «the great question of the day.” 
Indeed, if we look at it asa question of humanity; or regard it 
as a great act of justice; or measure it by the rule of economy; 
or view it in its moral relations, we do not hesitate to say, that 
it has no rival. 
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Until of late years, public hygiene has elicited but little at- 


tention either in the halls of legislation or of science. In our 


own country it has been treated with great indifference, whether 
we view it in its physical, economical, or moral relations. Sani- 
tary facts, for the most part, lie unrecorded. Statistical records, 
to show the waste of human life in cities over rural districts, have 
not been gathered. American authors, with but few exceptions, 
have been silent onthe subject. American legislators have 
enacted laws upon every thing else than human health and life. 
With our profession it might be said truthfully, it has been an 
«unexplored region of medical inquiry ;” while beyond its pale, 
there are only to be found a few solitary advocates for its claims 
upon the attention of men of science, or for its recognition by 
the public authorities, in order to meet the requirements of 
civilized life. 

A brighter day, we trust, is dawning, as regards the importance 
of a watchful attention to the principles of public hygiene. 
Massachusetts has led the way, by making it a subject of scienti- 
fic research, and by providing for a sanitary survey of the State. 
In our own city, the College of Physicians have been earnestly 
engaged in the prosecution of the science of Hygiene. One of 
the first acts of the American Medical Association, was the ap- 
pointment of a Committee to report on Hygiene—thus opening 
a new and interesting door of scientific research for the profes- 
sion, and laying a broad and deep foundation for its further and 
more enlarged prosecution. 

Vital statistics and hygiene are twin brothers; they lie at the 
very threshold of the medical profession. Without a knowledge 
of these two important departments of medical science, no man 
can practice his profession well. Vital statistics give us an ac- 
curate account of births, marriages and deaths in certain districts 
and periods of time; the character of disease incident to certain 
professions or trades; a description of localities where disease 
has been most prevalent; the condition and vicissitudes of the 
seasons; the thermometrical, barometrical and hygrometrical 
changes that occur during the year; the prevalence of the winds, 
as also the geological formation of certain districts. Hygiene, 
on the other hand, is the hand-maid to medicine, and when pro- 
perly understood and appreciated, is the means of saving thou- 
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sands from an untimely grave. Hygiene is health; perfect 
health that condition of things which gives to its possessor 
strength, energy, power, buoyancy of spirits, and comprehends 
the perfect and harmonious performance of all the functions of 
the body. 

How important, therefore, is the proper study and application 
of the sanitary science, or, in other words, of public health ; what 
subject can transcend it? « We look upon things as valuable, that 
are worthless without life, and that cannot be enjoyed without 
health. How much more valuable, then, the means to possess 
and enjoy both life and health, which alone can give value to 
other objects !” 

As medical men, members of a benevolent and God-like pro- 
fession, the custodians of life and health, watchmen at the por- 
tals through which disease withits feverish and multiplied 
train of consequences enters, causing impaired health, physi- 
cal debility, and oftentimes death among our citizens—it belongs 
to us to inquire into this great subject of public health—to dis- 
cuss it, survey it, analyze it, and finally to preserve it, by the re- 
moval of numerous existing evils, the product of a neglect of the 
laws of hygiene. Furthermore, to suggest such measures as 
ought to be adopted for the improvement of public health, or, in 
one word, to remove the preventable causes of disease. 

We are not of that number who look upon the medical pro- 
fession as exclusively a curative one, and designed alone to al- 
leviate the physical evils to which humanity is subject ; having 
nothing todo with those great elementary principles, that deter- 
mine the fullness of unalloyed health and length of days. On 
the other hand, we have always viewed our profession as con- 
servative ; that it belongs to us, as much to prevent disease, and 
to employ the means which your position and knowledge have 
placed within our reach, for the promotion and preservation of 
health, as to remove debility, to cure sickness or to heal injuries. 
How much better, how much more philosophical and philanthro- 
pic, to endeavor to arrest the march of disease, by a timely re- 
moval of its causes, appreciable only to the intelligent physician, 
than to wait, until they have penetrated and poisoned the 
fountains of life, andthen attempt to repair the evil. We believe 
it is as much a part of our profession to teach the people how to 
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avoid disease and how to live without being sick, as to cure 
them, when their systems have become undermined from any 
of the distressing maladies which «flesh is heir to.” 

In pursuing the subject of our report, we shall direct your atten- 
tion more particularly tospecial Hygiene, and confine our remarks 
to some of the more prominent causes affecting individual and 
public health in our own city. 

Philadelphia enjoys a high reputation, both at home and 
abroad, for its salubrity. What with its rectangular streets, its 
convenience for drainage, its natural advantages of surface and 
soil, the many excellent municipal regulations for cleanliness 
and the supply of pure and wholesome water, it is equal, per- 
haps, for health, to almost any city in the world. Had the 
design of its great founder been carried out in all its extent of 
detail, and had not the cupidity of property owners, whose only 
aim has been, to realize the greatest gain from their estates, been 
suffered to go on untramelled and unchecked by wholesome laws, 
we should at this day, have been in the enjoyment of a far greater 
immunity from disease. We are not wanting, however, in cer- 
tain localities, where there exist fruitful causes for the deteriora- 
tion of a pure and salubrious atmosphere, andthe undermining 
of public health, which call loudly for removal; for, with the 
rapid increase of our own population and the continued influx of 
strangers from immigration, these causes are multiplying and 
extending, and in the same ratio with their increase, do we find 
a corresponding augmentation of disease and annual mortality. 

The compass of a single report, however, will not allow of a 
careful examination into all the existing causes of insalubrity in 
and around our city. A few only of the more prominent must 
suffice. . 

Shattuck, in his admirable sanitary report to the Massachusetts 
legislature, recommends, that the causes of disease, should be 
divided into three general classes, viz: Atmospheric, Local, and 
Personal. The first, embraces all those agencies to which every 
person is alike exposed. The second, those to which persons 
living in a particular neighborhood or dwelling house are subject. 
The third, includes those which originate with the individual 
alone, independent of atmospheric or local causes. 
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Under the first head, or atmospheric, may be named climate, 
seasons, temperature of the atmosphere, its moisture, dryness, 
weight and composition, malaria, and those hidden conditions 
of the air, which have sometimes been called epidemic causes 
of disease. 

Under the second head, or local causes, we may enumerate 
bad water, defective sewerage, drainage and surface cleaning, 
animal and vegetable effluvium, bad air, imperfect supply of light 
and heat, filthy or damp habitations, &c. 

Under the third, or personal causes, are included hereditary 
constitution and imperfect organization, defective food, improper 
clothing, occupation, habits of life, exposure, excessive physical 
or mental exertion, Kc. 

Adopting the above division, we shall pass by the atmospheri- 
cal and personal, and consider some of the principal local causes, 
for the insalubrity of our city, embracing bad or impure air, 
defective surface and sewer drainage, the construction of privies, 
and an inadequate supply of pure and wholesome water, especial- 
ly for the laboring classes. 

Impure air in our city, which may be considered as the result, 
to a great extent, of defective ventilation, both in many of our 
thoroughfares, narrow streets and alleys, in public and private 
houses, factories, schools, churches and prisons, is a most active 
cause of disease, and one of the principal, if not the chief 
agent, for the great amount of infant mortality which is so 
common in this and other large and crowded cities. 

It is a well established physiological principle, that pure air is 
necessary for the maintenance of respiration, the changes in the 
blood, and the vitalization of all the tissues. Deprived of this 
pabulum vite, this great restorer and preserver of the exhausted 
animal frame, man sickens and dies. Deteriorate the air we 
breathe, and you lessen materially the chances of a long life ; hence 
is to be ascribed the greater mortality in cities over rural districts. 
In cities, the inhabitants inhale an atmosphere vitiated with im- 
pure and poisonous gases, and containing a less per centage of 
oxygen than the air of the country. An atmosphere thus im- 
pregnated, cannot be breathed with impunity, because man re- 
quires for the process of vitalization 24 cubic inches of oxygen 
every minute. Deprived of this supply, his health is impaired, 
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his nervous energy flags, his functions, both animal and mental 
fail to perform their accustomed offices with the vigorous tone of 
health, and his days are consequently shortened. It is remarked 
by statisticians that the difference of mortality between a city 
and a country life, is equal to forty per cent. in favor of the 
latter. 

A pure atmosphere consists of one fifth of oxygen and four 
fifths of nitrogen, but when impure, we have it mixed with car- 
bonic acid, carbonic oxide, sulphuretted hydrogen, ammoniacal 
and other deleterious gases. It is well known that man cannot 
breathe the same air twice with impunity, for the reason, that, 
during the process of respiration; it is deprived of a certain 
portion of its oxygen, and its place supplied by the carbonic 
acid given out from the lungs. Carbonic oxide, which is the 
product of imperfect combustion, and is often an ingredient in 
the atmosphere of cities and that of close apartments, is equally 
injurious in its action on the animal economy with carbonic acid 
gas. It contains a less proportion of oxygen, and cannot be in- 
haled even in a minute quantity without injury to health. 
Should the air we breathe contain only a 300th part of salphu- 
retted hydrogen and ammoniacal gases, which are frequent 
emanations from certain factories, slaughter houses, and where- 
ever animal and vegetable matter is in a state of decomposition, 
we would soon become asphyxiated and die, or suffer in our 
health, in proportion as these or other noxious or poisonous 
gases are distributed in a less amount in the atmosphere. 

It will not be denied that, in our own city, the atmosphere by 
which we are surrounded and which we are constantly inhaling, 
is impregnated, to a greater or lesser extent, according to cir- 
cumstances, with exhalations from the lungs and bodies of men 
and animals, from decayed animal and vegetable matters, and 
from other noxious substances and gases. That the more im- 
perfect the ventilation, the more defective the supply of oxygen, 
and, consequently, the more poisonous the air. It is on oxygen 
we rely for life and vigor, hence the importance of a free cir- 
culation of pure air in our streets and houses. 

Wherever there is an over-crowded or excessive population in 
narrow or confined streets, or pent up courts and alleys, with 
small, contracted, and badly ventilated houses, with damp and 
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foul cellars, and but a very imperfect supply of pure and whole- 
some water, there we find a deficiency of oxygen and a larger 


amount of noxious gases in the atmosphere. Is it any surprise 


that when epidemics prevail, they should be found in just such 
locations and in their most malignant forms? Should it be any 
cause of wonder, that cholera infantum selects its victims from 
the infant population of so foul a nursery for disease during the 
summer months? Nor can it be denied, that among the class 
of people who reside in our crowded and unventilated districts, 
or among those who are confined day after day in close work 
shops or factories, and who continually breathe an atmosphere 
deprived of its healthful amount of oxygen, we find scrofula 
and consumption in all their variety of forms to be prevalent 
diseases. 

It is not, however, in the crowded dwellings of the poor alone, 
and in pent up courts, alleys and narrow streets, that we find 
defective ventilation. In the abodes of many whose circum- 
stances apd stations in society place them far above the wants of 
the common necessaries of life, there is a manifest lack of at- 
tention to, and appreciation of, healthful ventilation. No city, 
no street, no dwelling, no apartment whatever, can be really 
healthy unless a due regard is paid to ventilation; for it is an 
an essential condition to the comfort and well being of their 
inhabitants that they shall breathe a pure and wholesome 
atmosphere. 

It is estimated, that one-third of the life of civilized man, is 
passed in apartments where there is a confined and deteriorated 
atmosphere, where, for the most part, open windows are pre- 
cluded, and fires rendered either inconvenient or unnecessary as 
a source of warmth. Nor is it generally understood, how much 
suffering arises from the repeated inhalation of a vitiated air in 
such apartments. In public and private assembly rooms, in 
churches, courts of justice, offices, lecture and school rooms, 
work shops and factories, bed chambers, sick rooms, hospitals, 
theatres, &c., how much spent air must be taken into the lungs ; 
« people who would revolt at the idea of drinking out of the 
same cup or glass with a stranger, or even with a guest, suffer 
no annoyance from, and feel no disgust at, inhaling what has 
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already passed through the lungs of those who may be shut up 
in a room with them.” 

It is a source of regret that so little attention has been given 
to this vital subject, and it is high time that a proper system “of 
ventilation in the construction of buildings, both public and pri- 
vate, should be made an object of primary consideration with 
those whose business is to draught architectural designs. It is 
evident that heretofore the builder or designer, as a general rule, 
has placed a far higher value upon the protection from without, 
and the beauty of arrangement within, in the construction of his 
edifice, than he has upon a free supply of pure air. It should, 
however, never be lost sight of, that ventilation, or an arrange- 
ment for a supply of air, both as regards quantity and quality, 
and the removal of that which has been vitiated, should be held 
as an essential requisite to every building, and form a leading 
feature in every design. 

Whilst there has been considerable attention paid by our 
municipal authorities to street cleaning, drainage, sewerage, the 
cleaning of privies, the removal of local nuisances, and the en- 
forcement of the same by suitable ordinances, some of the 
principal causes for the increased amount of annual mortality in 
our city, have been, in the opinion of your committee, entirely 
overlooked, viz: the proper construction of buildings ; the build- 
ing up of confined courts and alleys, without the necessary con- 
veniencies for ventilation, light, privies and yard room; and their 
occupancy with a crowded population. Itis really startling 
when we reflect upon the ignorance and indifference that is 
evinced in this particular respect by all classes in the commu- 
nity. Restrained neither by law nor ordinance, men build as 
they like, for convenience, for profit. They study and contrive 
how much they ean realize out of their lots, by crowding them 
with houses that scarcely.deserve the name, regardless alike 


of the misery and disease they entail on the unfortunate tenants. — 


In too many instances, also, the tenants are heedless as to 
health and comfort in the selection of their residences, so they 
procure a cheap rent—but which, alas, may cost the loss of 
health, and perhaps of life, as the result of living in and breath- 
ing a vitiated atmosphere. 


It is a clearly ascertained fact, that the inhabitants of densely 
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populated and unventilated neighborhoods deteriorate in vitality. 
Dr. Simon, of London, has observed that: « Many, very many 
courts and alleys (in London,) hemmed in on all sides by high 
houses, having no possibility of any current of air; and worst of 
all, sometimes so constructed, back to back, as to forbid the ad- 
vantage of double windows or back doors, and thus to render 
the house as perfectly a cul-de-sac out of the court, as the court 
is a cul-de-sac out of the next thoroughfare. It is surely super- 
fluous to observe, that these localities are utterly incompatible 
with health. Among the dense population, it is rare to see any 
other appearance than that of squalid sickness and misery; and 
the children who are reproduced with the fertility of a rabbit 
warren, perish in early infancy. In the worst localities, pro- 
bably not more than half the children born survive their 
fifth year.”’ 

The picture drawn by Dr. Simon of the condition of the popu- 
lation of London in the crowded and unventilated courts and alleys 
of that great metropolis, is by no means an unfair represen- 
tation of what may be found in the crowded districts of our own 
city. [t is well known that cholera infantum, dysentery, and many 
other diseases, select those neighborhoods where may be found a 
pent up and spent atmosphere. From the records of our Board 
of Health, it appears that there were 505 deaths from cholera 
infantum in 1850—3519 of which were under one year, and the 
remainder within five years. Although we have no special re- 
cords exhibiting the precise location of these fatal cases, still 
we are warranted in the conclusion that the majority of them 
occurred within the crowded districts. Dr. Isaac Parrish, in a 
valuable report he made in 1849, to the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, says: ‘‘ The amount of infant mortality in Philadelphia, 
believed to be traceable to a combination of heat, moisture and 
impure air in confined situations, is sufficient to excite anxious 
inquiry. The cause of a large portion of the cases of cholera 
infantum and other bowel diseases which annually carry off such 
a large number of children during the heat of summer, is as 
obvious as though it were tangible, and the cure often depends 
simply upon the removal of the patient from the crowded court 
or alley to the pure air of the country.” 

During the prevalence of epidemics, the inhabitants of the 
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unventilated and crowded portions of a city suffer to a much 
greater extent than those in more airy and less crowded places, 
Nor can it be questioned, that these situations are foc? for harbor- 
ing and generating zymotic diseases. Evidence of this assertion 
may be found in the report of our Board of Health, during the 
prevalence of the cholera in 1849, in our own city, in which they 
say: «The increased ratio of cases to population in Southwark, 
must be attributed to its want of cleanliness, its locality, to the 
character of a portion of its inhabitants that reside in the more 
densely populated neighborhoods, and to its numerous confined 
and illy ventilated courts and alleys. That of Moyamensing, 
to the depraved condition of hundreds of its inhabitants, to the 
filthy and crowded state of many of its small houses or inha- 
bited cellars, and their vitiated atmosphere.” 

In a report to the City Councils in 1849, we find some refer- 
ence made to no less than ninety-one locations such as we 
have alluded to above, where ventilation and light are deficient, 
the buildings contracted, over crowded, and many of their inha- 
bitants filthy and depraved. These ninety and one ‘ plague spots’ 
are confined to the city proper; while in the Districts, especi- 
ally in Moyamensing, Southwark, Northern Liberties and Ken- 
sington, we have a still larger number of badly ventilated courts, 
alleys and houses, with a crowded and degraded population. 
We could produce the most indubitable testimony that these 
localities are injurious to public health and productive of diseases 
of the lowest type. Dr. Parrish, in the same report we have 
already referred to, when alluding to precisely such neighbor- 
hoods, says, «« We hazard nothing in saying that the seeds of 
scrofula and consumption are sown here; and the more acute 
diseases, which are distinctly traceable to a deficiency in the 
supply of the natural elements for sustaining and developing 
the frame, must prevail in these confined situations.” Dr. Isaac 
Hays, in a letter to the Sanitary Committee of Councils in 
1849, in reference to the health and cleanliness of the city, directs 
their attention to three points, as vastly important; one of which 
is the opening of all blind alleys and courts, and another, a law 
to prevent land holders occupying every inch of their ground 
with buildings, and placing privies in the cellars. The late Dr. 
Rush, in decribing the means of preventing summer and autumnal 
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diseases, among other things, says, «‘ Inthe construction of cities, 
narrow streets and alleys should be carefully avoided.” | 

In 1666, when the inhabitants of London were venting their 
execrations upon a harmless bale of silks imported from Holland, 
as the vehicle of the seeds of the plague with which they had 
been afilicted annually for half a century, God mercifully re- 
lieved them from this dilemma, by permitting a fire to destroy 
whole streets and lanes of small wooden buildings, which had 
been the reservoirs of filth for centuries, and thereby the sources 
of all the plagues of that city. It is recorded that when a 
proposition was made to replace the burnt district by similar 
buildings, Sir Christopher Wren, who certainly entertained cor- 
rect ideas of the advantages of ventilation to health in -cities, 
opposed it, and said, « by so doing you will show that you have 
not deserved the late fire.’’ They have not had the plague in 
London since that great conflagration. 

A complete system of sewerage and drainage is of the first 
importance to the salubrity of a city and the comfort of its in- 
habitants. The relative health of those cities which enjoy the 
benefits of well constructed sewers and gutters, over those where 
none exist, is too palpable to require any comment. 

The benefits of sewerage on the health of cities, is strikingly 
illustrated by Dr. T. Southwood Smith, before a Committee of 
the House of Commons, in which he says, “in every district in 
which the fever returns frequently and prevails extensively, there 
is uniformly bad sewerage.”’ 

The present system of draining by sewers in our city, while it 
is not in all respects what could be desired, has unquestionably 
proved itself useful in preserving health. It would seem, however, 
by areport from the City Surveyor in 1850, to the Committee 
on Highways, that an almost entire revision of the plan now in 
operation is required, before we shall attain that point of prac- 
tical perfection in sewerage and drainage, by which the accumu- 
lating evils of the present imperfect system shall be avoided. 

We have in operation at this time near thirty miles of under 
ground drainage through culverts, varying from three to ten 
feet in diameter in the clear. These sewers empty themselves 
into the Delaware and Schuylkill at various points. 

The present method of ventilating and cleansing the sewers 
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is exceedingly defective, and liable at times to render the atmos- 
phere in the immediate vicinity of their inlets or their outlets 
into the docks, very unwholesome for breathing. The inlets 
from the streets where there are no traps, as in some of the dis- 
tricts, continually emit an offensive and sickening effluvium which 
is greatly increased in damp weather ; while those arranged with 
traps, owing to the constant accumulation of offal in their mouths, 
make it necessary, every few weeks, to remove this deposit of 
mud and filth, which is oftentimes allowed to remain for 
several hours in the street, exposed to the sun’s rays in the hot- 
test days of summer, saturating the atmosphere around, with 
poisonous gases, highly injurious to health. A number of the 
city sewers are ventilated by means of iron pipes, planted on the 
pavement near the curb, elevated about four feet above the side 
walk, and pierced near and around their upper extremities with 
numerous small holes. This plan possesses no advantage, be- 
cause, the foul air, escaping from the apertures, being somewhat 
heavier than the surrounding atmosphere, has difficulty in find- 
ing its way into the upper regions, and its accumulation becomes 
a source of much annoyance. Another plan lately proposed to 
carry off the foul air of the sewers, is, by the construction of 
lofty shafts or flues, elevated above the tops and built along side 
the walls of the houses. This method is favorably spoken of in 
England. We learn that one has already been erected in our 
city by way of trial, and promises to answer not only as a ven- 
tilator, but as a conductor for the noxious gases to a distance 
above the tops of the houses where they would be innocuous. 
Another defect in our system of sewerage arises from the 
want of a uniform and extended plan in the regulation, not only 
of the grades but of the diameters of the culverts that have been 
laid down. In former years it would seem, that little attention 
had been bestowed upon progressive sewerage ; the several cul- 
verts then constructed, were laid without a careful reference to 
the extent of surface required to be drained, to the natural 
features of the city plat, to the prospective increase of the 
city limits, or to heavy inundations from rains or sudden thaws, 
&e., the consequence of which is, that many of the old culverts 
being imperfect and unfitted, both as regards capacity and venti- 
lation, in order to meet the increasing wants of those sections of 
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the city in which they are located, contribute but a small share 
towards the comfort and health of the citizens. 

Your Committee are gratified to learn that our intelligent City 
Surveyor has been for some time engaged in a searching survey 
of this whole subject, preparatory to the introduction of a com- 
plete system for the thorough drainage of the city. The speedy 
consummation of an object so important is really necessary, and 
it is to be hoped, that the wisdom and liberality of our Municipal 
authorities will not only favor this contemplated improvement, 
but will afford the Surveyor, every facility to carry out in detail, 
so noble, so philanthropic an enterprise, that will, when complet- 
ed, contribute in a very large degree to improve the health of 
the community by a removal of one of the prolific causes of 
disease. 

Surface drainage is adopted to a very great extent in our city, 
and where the gutters are kept in repair, with a sufficient descent 
fron: their surnmits to the inlets of the sewers, a proper supply 
of water to carry off their more solid contents, and the 
occasional use of the broom, they may not become a nuisance. 
But it cannot be denied, that in many of our streets, alleys and 
courts, either through negligence or from irregularity in the 
grading or an indifferent supply of water, there does exist often- 
times if not at all times, a collection of mud and offal that gives 
out a horrid stench, tending to deteriorate the atmosphere and 
produce sickness. During the hot months, this state of things 
is much increased, owing to the rapid decomposition continually 
going on wherever there are deposits of putrid animal and vege- 
table matter. 

In some of these narrow and confined streets and alleys where 
resides a crowded and filthy population, the exhalations from the 
gutters are extremely nauseous and injurious to health. 

Another evil from surface drainage is to be found in the mode 
of paving the streets with large rounded pebble stones; the in- 
terstices between each stone affording a nidus for mud and offal, 
which, decomposing under the rays of the sun daring summer, 
become an aggravated cause for the encouragement of diseases. 
In addition to what we have advanced about surface drainage 
and its objectionable features, there is another grievous evil, 
arising from the mode pursued in street cleaning, which calls for 
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reform. It is the practice of allowing street dirt, after being 
gathered into heaps, to remain for hours in the streets, and often 
in the hottest periods of the day. This refuse emits a poisonous 
exhalation, which is only increased whenever disturbed by the 
tramp of the horse or the carriage wheels, to the annoyance of 
those who pass that way. 

That the emanations from sewers, gutters, streets, lanes and 
alleys, when badly paved and graded, or when not paved at all, 
are productive causes for disease in cities, no one in this enlight- 
ened age should, for a moment, deny. The evidence appended 
to the first report of the Sanitary Commission, appointed by 
Queen Victoria in 1844, in England, contains abundant proof of 
the correctness of this position. In their investigations of fifty 
towns, where the rate of mortality was the highest, and in these 
were included the largest manufacturing cities and the principal 
ports, after London—they say, that scarcely in one town in the 
fifty, was the drainage and sewerage complete; in seven it was 
indifferent, and in forty-two decidedly bad. The medical wit- 


‘nesses before these commissioners were unanimous in opinion, 


and brought facts to corroborate their assertions, «that no popu- 
lation is healthy which lives amid cess pools or upon a soil per- 
meated by decomposing animal and vegetable refuse, giving off 
impurities to the air in their houses and streets.’’ The commis- 
sioners also contrast the effects of the health of the inhabitants 
of sewered and unsewered towns, The duration of life is six 
years more in the sewered than in the unsewered streets of 
Ashton-under-Lyne. In Charlton, while the mortality in un- 
drained streets amounts to four percent. that in the drained 
districts is only two per cent, Dr. T. Southwood Smith, says, 
in the same report, that without attention to sewerage, all other 
precautions to preserve the health of towns must be in vain. 
Rotherhithe, a part of London, situate on the Thames, has been 
a favorite haunt of cholera. Its sewerage is deplorably defec- 
tive, being by open sewers communicating with the Thames. 

In the report of the cholera in 1849, in this city, by the 
Board of Health, it is observed that in Richmond district, the 
increased amount of disease when compared with other places, 
was believed to be owing “to its locality along the river front, 
its want of proper drainage and sewerage, Kc.” «In Kensing- 
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ton, to the unpaved, ungraded and undrained condition of many 
of its streets.” 

Dr. Isaac Hays, in his letter to Councils, in 1849, says, that 
«¢ the entire abandonment of surface drainage’’ is important to 
the health of the city. _ 

In the opinion of your Committee, surface drainage should not 
be allowed, wherever it is possible to dispense with it, by substi- 
tuting underground drainage by means of a well constructed 
drain through iron pipes, leading from dwelling houses, with 
properly adjusted traps, and communicating with the sewers, 
which are to be found in our principal streets. Boston has very 
little surface drainage from houses, their gutters being dry, except 
after heavy rains. They send forth no offensive exhalation, and 
are perfectly innocuous. 

We would also suggest the importance of having the street 
cleaning done before 9 A. M., or after 5 P. M., particularly 
during warm weather, and that all the year round, carts should 
follow in the wake of the scavengers, to remove the dirt and 
offal as rapidly as it is collected into heaps. These or similar 
sanitary arrangements, would no doubt add materially to the 
health of our city. 

We have already intimated that Philadelphia is supplied with 
pure and wholesome water, and we may add, in greater abun- 
dance than that of other cities, obtaining their water in a similar 
manner, unless it may be Glasgow, where the supply is equal to 
37 gallons per day to each citizen, and in New York, where the 
supply of water is said to be enormous, Our supply is about 30 
gallons, per head, according to the report in 1849, of Frede- 
rick Graff, Esq., Superintendent of Fairmount Water Works. 
Although this may be considered an adequate supply for all per- 
sonal purposes of life, yet your committee are of the opinion 
that it is not sufficient for more general and public purposes. 
Nor can it be repeated too often, that without an abundance of 
water, neither house nor street drainage can be perfect. With 
a scanty supply, kitchen offal and other refuse will accumulate, 
decomposition will take place in a few hours, in hot days 
especially, thus poisoning the atmosphere and becoming active 
causes for the formation and spread of disease. 

Towards the poor of our city also, there is a short-sighted 
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policy adopted by our public authorities as. well as by landlords. 
They do not confer upon them those privileges and benefits arising 
out of the free supply of water for their domestic and personal 
use, which are enjoyed by their more fortunate neighbors. Few 
if any baths are to be found in the dwellings of the poor, and 
hydrant water for the necessary domestic purposes of the family 
is, in the generality of court‘ houses, an article in great demand, 
owing to its limited supply. mith 

On the subject of an ample supply of water, your commit- 
tee would sugggest, that it only remains for the authorities, 
in order to render it among the most efficient means of pub- 
lic health in our city, to direct the daily opening of all the 
hydrant plugs, morning and evening, for half an hour during the 
summer months, and once a day through the spring and fall 
months, for the effectual cleaning of the gutters. In behalf of 
the poor, that public baths should be established for their use, 
and an ordinance be passed, requiring landlords and owners of 
property to introduce the Schuylkill water into every house, 
however small, for the use of the tenants. The benefit arising 
out of a liberal system, such as we have suggested, would soon 
be made apparent in the removal of much general and personal 
filth, prominent causes of disease; and be contributing to the 
moral as well as the physical improvement of the laboring classes 
in the community. 

Another grave evil which mars the sanitary condition of our 
city, is to be found in the number and construction of privies. 
These may be considered as necessary evils, but they undoubtedly 
contribute in a large degree towards the production of disease. 

It is estimated that our population of 409,000, would produce 
annually about 17,000 tons of night soil, and 130,000 tons of 
urine. Hundreds of privies in our city and districts, especially 
those attached to the houses in courts, and tenements in the 
smaller streets and alleys, are at all times full, or in a very of- 
fensive condition, notwithstanding the rigid supervision adopted 
by the Board of Health in order to prevent their becoming nui- 
sances. Many of the privies are in near proximity to the dwell- 
ings or in the cellars, either for want of yard room or conve- 
nience, and emit the most foetid exhalations, saturating, in some 
instances, the atmosphere of the whole house. In some courts, 
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the inmates of the row, comprising a number of families, have 
only one or two privies in common. 

No attention, in general, has been paid to the ventilation 
of privies. From this condition of things, can it be otherwise, 
than that the privies throughout our city are fertile sources of 
an impure atmosphere? Dwell one moment upon the fact, that 
17,000 tons of human ordure, deposited in one year, is undergo- 
ing the process of fermentation and decomposition, exhaling 
their nauseous and poisonous gases into the atmosphere we 
breathe, contaminating it at our doors, and even in many of our 
dwellings, and the inference must be, that this evil is a pro- 
lific source for disease. 

To determine upon a plan to dispose of this necessary refuse 
from a crowded population without its becoming a nuisance, 
would require more time and space than has been allotted to your 
committee in this report. ‘The propriety of a change in the 
present system cannot be too strongly insisted upon, as it is an 
every day increasing and disgusting evil, in a sanitary point of 
view. 

The present City Surveyor, has, in a report to Councils, already 
alluded to, suggested the plan, as far as practicable, of having the 
water closets to empty themselves into the common sewers, under 
certain regulations, which arrangement he thinks « would lead 
largely in future building to the introduction of water closets, in 
lieu of the old system of well privies, a system, nauseous in all its 
features, and more or less tending to inconvenience and disease.” 

Within a few days the Board of Health have given public 
notice, that all privy wells cleaned from and after December Ist, 
must be previously disinfected or deodorized. This we will allow 
is one step towards a change in the old method, and is an excel- 
lent sanitary measure, removing at once an intolerable nuisance 
during the process of emptying the wells; but it does not reach 
the evil to which we have alluded. 

Before concluding this report, there is another subject, of some 
interest, to which your committee would briefly refer, to wit: has 
the ratio of mortality decreased in our city, as a consequence of 
the sanitary improvements made by the corporations from year 
to year? While we believe that much of the present salubrity of 


Philadelphia depends upon the wholesome sanitary measures 
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adopted by the municipal authorities, it is nevertheless true, that 
no material change has been effected as regards the ratio of deaths 
to population. By a reference to Dr. Emerson’s tables as pub- 
lished in the Amer. Jour. of Medical Sciences for several decen- 
nial periods, it will be found that the proportion of deaths to 
population has been as follows : 


From 1807 to 1820, a period of 13 years, there were deaths to 


population as - : - - - 1 in 47.86 
‘¢ 1820 to 1830, a period of 10 years, - - -— = 1 in 38.85 
“ 183040 1840, “ Re ke et et 
“ 1840 to 1848, a ee ee Oe 


Figures are facts, and by these tables it will at a glance be 
seen, that the ratio of deaths to population has rather increased 
than otherwise. In conclusion, your Committee would say, 
that while the sanitary measures which have been adopted, 
consisting mainly of grading, paving, sewerage, cleansing the 
streets and privies, the removal of local nuisances and the present 
supply of pure and wholesome water, are advantageous to the health 
of the city, they are not adequate to the prevention of disease. 
Some of the most prominent causes have been overlooked ; such 
as the practice of erecting small unventilated tenements in 
contracted streets, alleys, and blind courts, and overcrowding 
them with a filthy population ; offensive and unwholesome factories, 
burial grounds, slaughter houses, hog pens, &c. While these things 
are allowed to remain in the heart of the populated districts 
undisturbed, and while in the absence of a better devised plan 
for the disposal of human ordure, the want of a more liberal 
supply of pure water for the streets and drains, but more es- 
pecially for the houses of the laboring classes, together with 
public baths for the accommodation of the poor—our annual 
list of preventable diseases must not only continue to be 
large, but will increase; neither will the annual mortuary 
tables exhibit any favorable change in the ratio of deaths to 
population. 


*This last octennial calculation is taken from a report of a Committee of 
the College of Physicians. 
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Thoughts on the Study of Diseases with reference to Geology. 
Communicated to the Medical Society of Berks County, Nov. 
4th, 1851, by J. B. Hiester, M. D. 


It is assumed as an established fact in Geology that soil is a 
detritus, the result of disintegration of the solid strata that com- 
pose the crust of the earth. With scarcely an appreciable ex- 
ception, (beyond the drift region) the soil thus formed rests im- 
mediately upon the rocks from which it has been produced. That 
soil owes its variety to the varied constituent parts of which the 
underlying roeks are composed, was very reasonably inferred from 
its position and physical character. Chemical analysis, on a very 
extended scale, has fully sustained the truth of this influence. It 
is also proved by analysis, that all foreign matters or impurities, 
found in water, have their source in the soluble materials con- 
tained in the geological formations through which it percolates. 
An examination of the soil or water of any district readily deter- 
mines its geological constitution ; so also does a knowledge of its 
geology lead to certain conclusions as to the character of its soil 
and water. Any power, therefore, attributable to the action of 
soil and water, has its source in geological formation. 

The well-marked influence exerted by soil and water upon the 
vegetable kingdom, is so obvious, that it must have obtruded 
itself upon the observation of man, from the earliest period 
of his history. That the limits of plants are distinctly and 
sharply marked by this influence is well known to every botanist. 
This limitation is not restricted to herbaceous plants only, 
but is clearly visible also in the distribution of the forest-trees, 
many of which are almost exclusively confined to certain soils. 
In the aquatic plants too, the same limitation is clearly marked. 
In some streams we find certain species of plants, which are 
scarcely ever met with in other streams, in their immediate vi- 
cinity. All the physical conditions of such streams are often 
precisely similar, differing only in the chemical character of their 
waters. 

From time immemorial has the agriculturist been guided in his 
occupation by a knowledge of the fact, that certain kinds of 
natural productions require a peculiar soil for their. successful 
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cultivation. An attempt to cultivate particular species of the 
cerealia, for example, in some soils, is certain to result in failure, 
whilst other species produce abundantly when sown upon the 
same soil. These facts were so well known from observation, 
that they were unhesitatingly and advantageously acted upon. 
But the science of chemistry has not only confirmed their truth, 
but clearly revealed the lavs upon which they depend. 

Many of the cerealia, as well as many roots and vegetables 
cultivated for food, indispensibly require certain inorganic chemi- 
cal constituents to build up their organization. These peculiar 
constituents are derived from the soil. Those soils that are des- 
titute of the principles demanded by the particular plant to be 
cultivated, are sterile as regards that plant, and yet may be per- 
fectly congenial to, and highly fertile for other plants, demand- 
ing other elements for their growth and perfection. Upon these 
well established facts rests the whole beautiful modern science of 
agriculture. 

If then, geological formations exert an influence so clearly and 
distinctly marked upon the vegetable world, we should naturally 
look for a similar power exerted upon the animal kingdom. 

In the lower orders of the animal creation, this influence is 
very obvious. Zoologists have long since well ascertained, that 
the distribution of testaceous mollusks, both terrestrial and fluvia- 
tile, is clearly traceable to the power exercised by geological for- 
mations. ‘These animals may be scarcely said to have an exist- 
ence in granitic districts, whereas in calcareous formations, they 
are exceedingly abundant. In the case of the fluviatile genera, 
as in aquatic plants, peculiar species are, found in particular 
streams. It is a well known fact also, that certain species of fish 
inhabit certain streams, and are seldom or never detected in con- 
tiguous streams, although their waters are discharged into the 
same rivers or lakes. Even in the same lake, certain species oc- 
cupy peculiar localities, in which other species are scarcely ever 
seen. It appears to me that the cause of these curious restric- 
tions may be legitimately referred to a peculiar constitution of 
the waters. 

How far the higher orders of animals are operated upon directly 
by geological constitution, has not yet been ascertained, fer want 
of due observation, but I am strongly inclined to think that pro_ 
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per attention directed to the subject would develop highly inter- 
esting and important facts. The indirect influence exerted through 
the medium of the vegetable kingdom, the source of sustenance 
of most animals, cannot be doubted. 

It is well known that the animal organization, like that of 
plants, absolutely requires « large amount of certain inorganic 
substances for its development and well-being, derived, partly 
from the soil, indirectly through the medium of the vegetable 
kingdom, and partly directly from the water. We also know 
that the substances thus demanded are among the most decided 
physiological agents, as phosphorus, chlorine, fluorine, sulphur, 
soda, potash, lime, iron, Kc. Another fact familiar to every 
practitioner is, that a deficiency in the human system of at least 
some of the above named substances, induces pathological condi- 
tions strongly marked by distinct pathognomonic signs ; and that 
these signs are truthful indices, is proved by the fact that a sup- 
ply of the deficient substances reproduces a normal condition of 
the system. 

If, then, a deficit of these inorganic matters, and those among 
the least active, produces well-marked pathological conditions, it is 
very conceivable that an undue accumulation in the system of those 
much more active, should produce even a more decided effect. 
That such accumulations do occur, is more easily supposed, than 
the established fact that deficiencies occur. A long and unin- 
terrupted residence upon certain geological formations, where the 
inorganic substances required by the system are either supera- 
bundant, very deficient, or even wanting, must necessarily pro- 
duce a surcharge or deficit of them, and consequently are abnor- 
mal states, 

By the light of recent discovery it appears that nature does 
not confine herself to a general distribution of those substances 
only, which are known to be imperiously required for the healthy 
existence of the- animal organization, but that other powerful 
agents exist in a form to be readily received into its composition. 
Thus iodine, a very efficient agent, has been detected in various 
Species of inland aquatic plants, among which is one at least, the 
nasturtium officinale, that is largely eaten as a salad. It is not 
at all improbable too, that bromine, so nearly allied to iodine and 
fluorine, will be found to be more generally distributed than was 
formerly supposed. 
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Here it appears tome is opened a wide and promising field 
for accurate observation, and above all, for the exercise of the 
late improved methods of quantitative chemistry. A close and 
careful investigation of the subjects hinted at in the foregoing 
remarks, holds out to my mind very flattering prospects of arriv- 
ing at certainty in regard to the causes, cure and prevention of 
endemic and epidemic diseases, so long enshrouded in mystery 
and obscurity. 

The hasty and necessarily imperfect observations collected by 
your Sanitary Committee of last year, of which I had the honor 
to be chairman, have already produced some encouraging results 
by connecting the study of diseases with geology. ‘The well de- 
fined restriction of certain endemic and epidemic diseases to cer- 
tain geological formations of our county, the almost entire ex- 
emption from some common affections on others, the remarkable 
difference of average longevity on different strata, are well cal- 
culated strongly to arrest the attention of the medical inquirer. 

‘Should the conjecture thrown out as to the manner in which the 
system is effected by different strata, the source of soils so very 
different in their chemical composition, and of waters holding in 
solution the most opposite substances, prove fallacious, yet the 
facts just stated are sufficiently prominent to incite to more pre- 
cise and closer investigation. 

In all scientific researches an important step is to contract 
the compass of the field of investigation, and clearly to define its 
boundaries. The vagueness in our investigations of endemics 
and epidemics has too often resulted from the general and in- 
definite manner in which they have been conducted. The study 
of diseases, as they are confined to, or modified by geological 
formations, would so circumscribe the field of investigation as 
probably to lead to more definite conclusions. 

I cannot resist on this occasion again to express my strong 
commendation of the resolution offered by Dr. Isaac Parrish to 
the State Medical Society at their last session, and adopted by 
that body, recommending the County Societies to procure geolo- 
gical surveys of their respective counties to serve as bases of 
their topographies. All topographies that are not founded on 
geology, are certainly and manifestly defective. Could we pro- 
cure topographical histories upon this basis of every county in 
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the State, we should have a beautifully connected and intelligi- 
ble system of great interest, even independently of the patholo- 
gical results that may so resonably be expected. 


A case of Spasmodic Asthma. Reported by H. A. Swasey, M.D. 
of Mississippi. 


[The following case, though presenting nothing very novel, 
accompanied a communication from the author containing so 
much of the right spirit, that we cheerfully give it a place as 
desired. The author believes that every member of the medical 
profession has a just claim upon his brethren for whatever 
knowledge they may possess in regard to their common calling, 
and in this spirit makes his contribution to the therapeutics 
of a disease, at all times interesting and often difficult to ma- 
nage.—EDs. | 


A case of this disease which came under my care, some time 
in the beginning of January last, possessed so many points of 
interest in its previous history, and was so promptly relieved by 
a somewhat novel treatment, that I have thought a record of it 
worth preserving. 

Oscar C., et. 10, was taken, some few years ago, with a 
severe chill, followed by high fever, which however soon sub- 
sided, leaving the system to all appearances free from disease. 
On the day following, he was attacked with «something like a 
fit,’ as his parents express it, accompanied by great dyspnoea, 
which continued unmitigated after the subsidence of the convul- 
sive paroxysm. 

A Physician, Dr. W., was now called in, who, finding con- 
siderable soreness and some little pain in the chest, pronounced 
it pleuro-pneumonia, and prescribed accordingly, with no ap- 
preciable benefit. 

The attack, however, gradually wore off, although a shortness 
of breath remained, and the slightest exertion produced con- 
siderable dyspnoea. A year passed by, when, without any premo- 
nition, or assignable cause, another attack supervened, similar 
in almost every respect to the first. Another physician, Dr. M., 
was now called, who, after a thorough exploration, pronounced 
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the disease «the consequence of a deformed chest,” and declined, 
I believe, doing anything for the case. At any rate no very 
efficient remedies were prescribed, for the disease continued to 
return occasionally, though with less violence, during the next 
six months, when the parents of the sufferer, almost in despair, 
called in another physician, Dr. D., who pronounced it asthma, 
prescribed tinct. lobelia in emetic doses,—instructed the parents 
in the indications for its use, mode of administration, etc., and 
left the patient in their hands. The remedy seemed a good one, 
for by its use all severe attacks were warded off during a period 
of nearly a year and a half, when its power over the disease 
seemed to be entirely annulled. Ipecac. was then substituted, 
but it, too, was inefficient in relieving the paroxysms, which 
had now become so severe as to be accompanied by general con- 


vulsions. 
It was in one of these convulsive attacks that I was requested 


- to see him. When I reached Mr. C.’s, some two miles distant, 


the spasmodic paroxysm had subsided, but the dyspnoea was almost 
suffocative. The symptoms were, unmistakably, those of spas- 
modic asthma. I ordered an emetic of ipecac. and tinct. lobelia 
to be given immediately, and its prompt action insured by copious 
draughts of warm water. It operated finely, ejecting from the 
stomach a considerable quantity of mucus and crude ingesta, to 
the no small, but not entire relief of the patient. Chloroform 
was then administered by inhalation, until its soporific effects 
were induced. All difficulty of respiration disappeared, and the 
patient slept quietly. 

Not daring to trust the administration of chloroform, by inha- 
lation, to the hands of the parents, considering it as I do «a 
good servant but a bad master,” I left a mixture composed of 
equal parts of chloroform, sul. ether, and tinct. opii cam., «to be 
given, 30 drops at a time, in syrup, as soon as the symptoms of 
the next paroxysm made their appearance. The dose to be 
repeated every half hour until the attack is subdued.”’ 

It has been nearly a year since this ‘abortive’ treatment 
was first made use of in this case, and the parents inform me 
that it «* acts like a charm,” that a few doses of the medicine 
never fail to produce the desired effect. 

This treatment may, of course, need further modification, 
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according to the peculiarities of each particular case, but having 
used it in two or three other less severe cases of pure spasmodic 
asthma, with the happiest results, I am inclined to consider it a 
most valuable course, and one eminently worthy of more extended 
trial. 

P. S. I would remark, in justice to the gentlemen referred 
to above, that they all stood high in the ranks of our profession. 





Case of Bed-sore successfully treated by a Galvanic Current. By 
W. S. W. Ruscnensercer, M. D., Surgeon, U. S. Navy. 


Leopold Rogers, seaman, set. 24, was admitted into the U. §. 
Naval Hospital, New York, June 3d, 1844, (then under my 
charge) from the U. S. ship Columbus, in which vessel he returned 
an invalid from the U. 8. ship Congress. He suffered for a long 
time from syphilitic rheumatism and enlarged indurated testes. 
The preparations of iodine had been employed both internally 
and externally ; and local depletion, the deutiodide of mercury, 
muriate of ammonia, Xc., had been resorted to without much, if 
any advantage. On admission, his general condition of health 
was feeble ; he was emaciated ; slight pressure over the epigas- 
trium produeed-pain ; pulse small, and tongue coated in the centre, 
with clean, bright red edges. The testes were considerably en- 
larged, hard, tender; and the scrotum elastic. 

He suffered paroxysms of severe pain in the testes and extre- 
mities at night; he was not able to rise from his bed. Tonics 
and anodynes were prescribed with a light nutritious diet, and 
poultices of stramonium leaves were applied to the scrotum. 

On the 3d July, slight improvement of his condition was noted; 
paroxysms of pain less frequent, and of shorter duration; the 
testes were diminished and were «less irregular ’’ on the surface. 
On the 18th, a large slough had formed on the right side of the 
spine from pressure ; its edges were touched with nitrate of silver 
and a poultice applied. 

23d. No improvement ; anorexia ; sloughs separating from ulcer 
on back. | 

29th. BR. Acid. arsenios, : : ; : gt. 

Cicute Ext., . : é > Tre aa 
M.S. a. ft. mas. et in pil. xlvili dividend. 
Cap. 1. ter die. Diet and anodynes, Xc., continued. 
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August 4th, 6 o’clock P. M.—Delirious; pulse frequent and 
soft; twitching of muscles of neck; skin dry, but of normal 
temperature; frequent deglutition ; «says he is quite well.” 

5th.—Appears to be perfectly sensible this morning. Suspend 
all medicine. R. Lig. ammonie acetat. zss. every two hours 
during the day; and at bedtime, tinct. opii acetat. 3). 

6th.—Passed a good night. The ulcer on the back is two inches 
in diameter ; edges raised and indurated; surface cupped and 
sloughy, without any signs of healthy granulations. 

The general condition of the patient, and his long confinement, 
as well as the little benefit derived from the treatment of the bed- 
sore which had become a source of great irritation and annoyance, 
led to an unfavorable prognosis. But little amelioration could be 
anticipated, unless the ulcer on the back could be healed. 

In the autumn of 1842, I had resorted to Mr. Mansford’s gal- 
vanic plates, in the treatment of a case of epilepsy, and found 
difficulty in preventing the surface under the silver plate from 
healing. I discovered, however, that by alternating the zinc and 
silver plates, that a discharge was kept up from both blistered 
surfaces, and that either would heal under the continuous appli- 
cation of the silver plate, in the course of a few days, while ulce- 
ration extended, seemingly, in a corresponding manner, under 
the zine. 

This circumstance suggested a trial of Mr. Mansford’s plates 
in the treatment of the bed-sore in the case of Rogers. As he 
suffered very much from pain and swelling about the right mal- 
leolus externus, a blister two inches square was applied over it at 
night. On the morning of the 7th of August, the cuticle was 
removed, and Mr. Mansford’s plates applied, the silver plate being 
placed over the ulcer on the back and the zinc over the ankle: 
the plates were about two inches in diameter; slips of buckskin 
were substituted for muscle, which is directed by Mr. Mansford. 
A full description of the apparatus and its mode of application, 
may be found in Professor Dunglison’s very valuable work, enti- 
tled «« New Remedies ”’ under the head of « Galvanismus.”’ 

August 11th.—Ulcer is assuming a decidedly better aspect ; 
granulations shooting up healthily; edges less elevated and not 
so thick; discharge laudable. Continue plates, changing the 
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dressing daily. Suspend liq. ammon. acetat.; resume pills of 
cicuta and arsenic; anodyne at night. 

15th.—The surface beneath the zine plate has become 
ulcerated; apply a blister an inch square over opposite malleolus. 
P.M. ‘Transfer zine plate to newly blistered surface. 

21st.—The ulceration beneath the zinc plate so much extended 
that the apparatus is discontinued. Simple dressings to ankles ; 
ceratum zinc. carb. to back. 

26th.—Paroxysm of severe pain in ankles last night ; relieved 
by anodynes. 

28th.—Ulcers on back healing rapidly; those over the ankles 
nearly well. 

A tonic treatment, with nourishing diet, and subsequently 
syrup of sarsaparilla with iodide of iron, were continued until 
January 16th, 1845; when the patient was discharged from the 
hospital, at his own request, almost entirely restored to health. 

The application of this galvanic pair was continued during 
fourteen days, when the ulcer on the back had improved so much, 
that it could be treated, in my opinion, by the usual dressings. 
Had it been desirable to continue the apparatus, it would have 
been necessary only to remove the cuticle from other points for 
the accommodation of the zinc plate. 

The above statement is made from notes of the case made by 
Passed Assistant Surgeon, Jas. B. Gould, U. S. Navy. 

The July number of the «Medical Examiner’ for 1851, (p. 
481) contains a notice of a case of «Indolent Ulcer, speedily 
cured by the Electric Moxa,” prescribed by Mr. Bransby B. 
Cooper. A perusal of this notice, and of Professor May’s de- 
scription of a case of amputation at the hip joint, (published in 
«¢The American Journal of the Medical Sciences’’ for October, 
1851, p. 218) in which the patient suffered from «sloughing 
over the sacrum, induced by pressure,’ reminded me of my 
satisfactory experiment in the case of Rogers; the above cases, 
in my estimation, added to its value as a single medical fact, 
which is perhaps worthy of record. 

My friend, the late Dr. Washington of New York, at my 
susgestion ieaeted a similar case with the same success, in the 
winter of 1845. 

Philadelphia, December, 1851. 
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Extracts from a Lecture “On the present position in Europe of 
some of the most interesting and important points of Modern 
Surgery,” recently delivered as an Introductory Discourse. By 
Tuomas D. Mirrer, M. D., Professor of Surgery in Jeffer- 
son Medical College, Philadelphia. 


Anesthesia.—My attention, naturally enough, was first directed 
to the subject of anesthesia. I need not, on this occasion, enter 
upon the history of this purely American discovery. I 
repeat purely American discovery, for, notwithstanding the 
attempts made by some, to give the credit of this most valua- 
ble of all modern improvements in surgery to Europeans, 
we have yet positive evidence of its being in truth an off- 
spring of the New World. I do not pretend that efforts to 
mitigate the suffering attendant upon surgical operations were 
not made long before the introduction of the new process by the 
inhalation of some sedative agent. In fact, in all ages, surgeons 
have endeavored to attain, by various measures, this truly impor- 
tant end. Thus we readin Middleton’s tragedy of « Woman, 
beware Woman,” published in 1657, 


‘‘]’]l imitate the pities of old Surgeons 
To the lost limb ; who, ere they show their art, 
Cast one asleep; then, cut the diseased part.” 


But I contend, that we have no authority for supposing that 
prior to the introduction of ethereal inhalations in this country, 
any agent of the same class had ever been elsewhere practically 
employed. : 

It is true that Beddoes and Davy had suggested and even 
used the nitrous oxide gas, with the view of producing anesthesia, 
but the experiment attracted little notice and was soon forgotten; 
and to the American really belongs the honor of having brought 
to light the immense value of anesthetic agents, in the treatment 
of painful disorders, or the performance of surgical operations. 

Having said this much in defence of our rights, I may proceed 
to state in what estimation the measure is held abroad, and a few 
words will suffice to do this. 


In England, Scotland and Ireland, and on every portion of the 
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continent of Europe, it would appear, that no surgeon of any 
grade, high or low, pretends to practice his profession without the 
constant use of some anesthetic agent. When I asked my distin- 
guished friends in London and Paris, if they employed the mea- 
sure with the same degree of confidence as at first, they seemed 
surprised at the question, and unhesitatingly declared, that no 
surgeon would presume to perform a serious operation without 
first bringing his patient into a state of anesthesia, provided 
always, there was nothing present to contraindicate the production 
of this condition. While there exists some difference of opinion as 
to the best agent to be used, there is none upon the great point of 
the value of the measure in the practice of surgery. The agent 
usually employed is chloroform, a fluid first used to any 
extent by Dr. Simpson, of Edinburgh; and it would ap- 
pear that very few cases of serious consequences result- 
ing from its employment, have been met with either in 
public or private practice. With us, however, the reports are 
not so satisfactory, and hence, some, myself among the num- 
ber, still prefer the original preparation of sulphuric ether, 
or else a mixture of the two forming a new fluid called chloric 
ether. Attempts have been made to substitute other fluids, but 
up to the present time ether and chloroform are considered by 
far the safest and most to be relied upon. 

The Bromohydrie Ether, discovered by M. Robin of Paris, has 
recently attracted some attention, but is not at all in general use. 

But, general anesthesia is not alone resorted to. An attempt 
to obtain a similar condition locally, is also a favorite measure. 
Up to the present moment, however, the experiments with this 
view, have not been as satisfactory as could be desired. The fa- 
mous “ Hau Hollandaise,” or « Ether Chlorohydrique Chloré,”’ 
from which so much was anticipated, seems to have proven a total 
failure, while the ‘+ frigorific mixture” of Mr. Arnott has like- 
wise been « found wanting ’’ in many of the cases to which it has 
been applied. 

I cannot attempt in this place to indicate the method of using 
anesthetic agents, nor can I point out the cases most proper for 
their application. These matters must be left to the general 
lectures and to the clinic, in which an ample field for observing 
the practical working of the measure will be afforded you. 
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Before leaving the subject, I may remark, that in France at 
least, the use of chloroform or ether is chiefly confined to surgi- 
cal practice, very few using anesthetic influence in obstetrics. In 
Great Britain, on the other hand, it is much employed in both de- 
partments of the profession. 

The Microscope-—The next point of interest to which 
my attention was directed, was the influence of microscopic 
observations in surgery. In Anatomy and Physiology so 
much has been gained by the use of the microscope, that 
I was led to hope that our department had also been enriched 
through the agency of this most wonderful instrument—nor 
was I disappointed. In the study of malignant growths, 
much has been discovered both novel and practically useful. 
Again, in the examination of secretions, the microscope has 
proved of great value. For example, we are able to decide in 
cases of deep ulcer over a bone, by examining the pus, whether or 
not the bone is diseased. The presence of pus in the sputa can 
only be detected by the microscope. It is also of great value in 
the diagnosis of certain diseases of the kidney and bladder. With- 
out it, Mr. Quekett could never have made the wonderful disco- 
very that a urinary calculus, a solid stone, is in reality 
organized ; and by its use alone can we ever arrive at a correct 
classification of Zumors. The application of the microscope in 
surgical pathology, however, is still almost an untrodden field, 
and he who now determines to enter upon its cultivation, will most 
assuredly reap a rich harvest of renown for himself, and confer 
lasting benefits upon humanity and science. 

Wounds.—The next subject of interest, to which I shall direct 
your attention, is the manner in which extensive wounds are dress- 
ed, at the present time, in Europe, and you will naturally enough 
be surprised to learn that in a matter of such vital importance, 
there should exist any diversity of opinion among surgeons as to 
the proper method of treatment; and yet there is scarcely a point 
in practical surgery, that has elicited more controversy and dis- 
cussion. The French, with but very few exceptions, still adhere 
to the original views of some of their older authorities, and unite 
all extensive wounds by the second intention of Hunter; while 
the British surgeons, like most of us, adopt a plan directly the 
reverse, and endeavor to obtain, as far as possible, union by the 
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first intention of Hunter, or simple adhesion. It afforded me no 
slight gratification to find, that the principles I have so often 
inculcated here, in reference to this subject, should be those 
upon which the practice of such men as Brodie, Lawrence, Stanley, 
Guthrie, Travers, Furgusson, Phillips, and others of high reputa- 
tion, have for many years been based, and I was thus fully con- 
vinced of the propriety of attempting, when the case justifies 
such an attempt, the immediate union of a wound. I cannot, at 
this time, present you with the arguments advanced by the 
French for adhering to the reverse of this treatment, but on a 
proper occasion they will all be fully explained. 

From what I could learn, the continental surgeons, out of 
France, are gradually adopting the modern English and American 
method; and instead of covering up their wounds with great 
bundles of charpie, or that filthy abomination, a poultice, apply 
the lightest dressing, and frequently employ nothing but cold 
water, as recommended especially by many of the older surgeons, 
and more recently by Larrey, McCartney and Liston. 

Traumatic Hemorrhage.—In the management of traumatic 
hemorrhage, there has been little or no improvement. In fact, 
surgeons have long since settled down upon the great indications 
to be observed in such cases, and hence there is but little room 
for improvement. Forced flexion in wounds of the extremities, 
however, deserves notice and may in many cases prove eminently 
serviceable. This new measure appears first in the « Anatomie 
Chirurgicale’’ of Malgaigne, and has been successful in some few 
cases, especially in one reported by M. Durwell in the London 
Medical Gazette. 

Syphilis.—While in Paris my attention was especially directed 
to the subject of syphilitic diseases, from the circumstance that 
the highest authority upon this class of affections still exercises his 
functions as professor in the « Hospital du Midi.” Ricord, by 
birth a Baltimorean, but for many years a resident of Paris, has 
long since rendered himself famous in the management of the 
class of diseases just referred to, and I found that his views, 
promulgated, some of them, many years since, have under- 
gone very little modification. He still uses mercury in primary 
syphilis, and considers it the only true and safe remedy. 
The preparation employed is the proto-ioduret, and my own 
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observations agree with his, in establishing this as the best of 
all the mercurials, in the treatment of indurated chancre or bubo. 
Mercurial fumigation he also recommends in the strongest terms, 
as a safe and speedy method of bringing a patient under the 
influence of the specific. 

In phagedenic chancre, cron is beyond all question the remedy 
to be employed internally, while mercury here is almost sure to 
act as a poison. 

Tertiary syphilis he still treats with iodide of potassium as his 
sheet anchor, and contends, that to be of permanent benefit, it 
must be administered in large doses. 

Cancer, in allits phases,has recently been closely investigated 
by Muller, Langenbeck, Carmichael, Bennett, Quekett, Walshe, 
Simon, Rokitansky, Libert, and others, but I fear much remains 
to be done ere we arrive at its true origin and proper treatment. 
No question seems to exist as to our power of communicating the 
disease by inoculation. If, for example, we mix a little cancer- 
ous matter with water, and inject the mixture into the venous 
circulation of any animal, we toa certainty induce cancerous 
deposits in different parts of the body, and especially in the pul- 
monary veins. ‘The truth of this statement has recently been 
verified by my friend Dr. Leidy, of this city, who has succeeded 
in establishing the disease by inoculation even in cold blooded 
animals ; for instance, a frog. With respect to some of the 
various attempts recently made to cure the disease radically, the 
plans of Jobert, Lisfrane, Dieffenbach, Phillips, and Arnott, ap- 
pear to have attracted most attention. 

The method of Jobert, which consists in the application of a 
ligature to all the principal arteries supplying the tumor, and 
the division of its nervous filaments, seems to have acquired no 
great reputation, and I scarcely heard it alluded to by the sur- 
geons of London and Paris. The same may be said of the pro- 
cess of Lisfranc, which proposes in cases of superficial cancer in 
any organ, the removal of the diseased tissue, either with the 
ligature or knife, leaving the organs upon which it happens to be 
located untouched. The method of Dieffenbach, Phillips, or 
Martinet de la Cruse, for all claim the merit of the invention, 
differs from the ordinary operation in this: instead of allowing 
the wound made during the removal of the tumor to heal by 
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granulation, which is usually permitted to a certain extent in all 
cases of extensive dissection, a flap of sound skin is taken from 
the adjacent parts and brought over the raw surface, so that 
union takes place, and thus prevents the granulating process. It 
is supposed by the authors of this plan, that the application of 
the healthy skin to the surface from which the cancerous mass 
has been removed, will so change the vita] action in the part, 
that health will take the place of disease, and hence a return of 
the complaint be effectually prevented. But unfortunately, ex- 
perience is against the operation, and if cancer isa constitutional 
affection, as it often is, it is difficult to imagine that it could 
prove so useful as we have been led to suppose. I have, myself, 
tried the experiment in several cases, but the disease has in- 
variably returned, and I find such to have been the result in the 
practice of others. The operation will, in all probability, be 
speedily forgotten, along with a host of other «“‘novelties”’ that 
are fast wending their way to the «tomb of all the Capulets !”’ 
Mr. Arnott, of London, has recently revived the method of 
Rtecamier, which consists in the methodic and continued applica- 
tion of pressure to the diseased mass. Experience, so far at 
least, is against this measure, but in hopeless cases, those, for 
instance, in which the knife promises nothing, it may be em- 
ployed, as it will serve to satisfy the patient in part, and prevent, 
to acertain degree, that terrible sickness of heart that over- 
whelms a poor sufferer when utterly abandoned by the surgeon. 
Recently, Dr. James Arnott, of Brighton, has published some 
interesting facts which go to prove the value, as a palliative 
measure at least, of the application to cancerous tumors, of a very 
low degree of temperature, the parts being in fact frozen, or 
nearly so. If his statements are to be relied upon, this is cer- 
tainly a measure deserving the notice of surgeons. 
Pleurisy.—An operation altogether novel in the disease for 
which it was practised, has been introduced by Professor Trousseau 
of Paris, one of the most distinguished practitioners of that city of 
of eminent medical men. Professor Trousseau told me that he 
has succeeded in relieving several patients who were almost in 
articulo mortis; and I have myself known it to accomplish the 
sameend. The operation is nothing more than the evacuation 
of the fluid in cases of acute pleurisy. You are aware that the 
secretion is here often exceedingly rapid, and unless the lung 
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be relieved, the patient must die of suffocation. When, there- 
fore, you find a patient thus situated, recollect that paracentesis 
thoracis, promptly performed, will probably afford immediate 
relief. 

Injection of Joints.—Some of you are doubtless aware of the 
tedious nature of certain chronic inflammatory affections of the 
joints, especially of the larger ones. Now it has been proposed and 
the experiment repeatedly tried, to inject the cavity of the joint 
diseased, just as we would the tunica vaginalis in hydrocele, with 
some stimulating fluid, with the view of causing a new action in 
the secreting surface, by which either adhesion would be accom- 
plished, or a check put to the excessive secretion of the fluid. 
In England I found the surgeons generally opposed to the opera- 
tion, as one fraught with great danger, but in Paris it seemed to 
be quite a popular measure. Velpeau and Jobert both advise 
it, but I must confess that I saw nothing to induce me to join in 
this opinion. It is beyond question a most serious operation, 
and has caused the death of more than one unfortunate patient. 
The fluid used by the French surgeons is the tincture of zodine, 
and certainly this is much the least hazardous agent. 

Ascites.—Attempts to cure ascites on the same principle, have 
recently been made by Drs. Dieulafoy, Leriche of Lyons, and Bon- 
net. Five cases of cure resulting from iodine injections, are report- 
ed by the first named gentleman; and the last gives a history of 
jifteen, treated by the injection of gases, water, iodine, and other 
fluids, fourteen of which recovered, only one dying. ‘This is 
certainly most astonishing success, but the practice of others has 
proved by no means so devoid of risk. In fact just before I 
reached Paris, a patient upon whom the operation had been 
performed, perished most miserably. 

Excision of the Joints.—In diseases of the joints, complicated 
with serious lesion of the bones, the operation of excision is 
becoming quite a favorite measure, particularly in England. The 
head of the femur, the elbow joint, and even the knee, had been 
removed just before I reached London, and I was told that suc- 
cess followed each operation. “his measure is not, however, a 
novelty, as it was recommended long since by White and Moreau, 


and has from time to time been performed by surgeons both at 
home and abroad. 


(To be continued.) 
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The appearance of the books, of which the above are the titles, 
is ample evidence of the direction which the investigations of 
observers are taking in Germany; yet although a greater num- 
ber of works on physiological and pathological chemistry are 
issued from the teeming press of that country, it would be 
scarcely justifiable to infer, that more importance is attached to 
the subject there than elsewhere, The fact, indeed, that the 
‘Familiar Letters on Chemistry,” now before us, have reached 
a third edition in England, is sufficient to show the direction of 
the professional and general mind in that country, and if we 
were possessed of an accurate knowledge of the number of copies 
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of the different works of that distinguished chemist, which have 
been circulated in this country, we should be astonished at it. 
To every physician, naturalist, agriculturist, and educated gen- 
tleman, the name of Liebig is as familiar as that of Sir Hum- 
phry Davy was formerly; and perhaps, amongst the medical 
profession, the reputation of the former has been even more dif- 
fused, owing to the various speculations to which his observations 
have given rise—on bioijogical subjects more especially. 

It may perhaps be esteemed a work of supererogation, at the 
present day, to expatiate on the advantages of physiological 
chemistry in elucidating the laws of life, both in the healthy and 
morbid condition, and yet we are satisfied that, with many, they 
are overlooked or too lightly regarded, and hence these points 
are dwelt upon in almost all the treatises of the day on both 
subjects. 

«It is not unworthy of remark,” says Liebig, “that many 
physicians profess to hold chemistry in contempt, exactly as 
they do with physiology; that medicine reproaches physiology, 
and with equal injustice as she reproaches chemistry. The phy- 
sician, who has learned medicine not as a science, but as an em 
pirical art, acknowledges no principles, but only rules derived 
from experience. The object of his inquiries is only whether a 
remedy, in any given case, had a good or a bad effect. This is 
all the empiric cares about. He never asks why? He never 
inquires into the causes of what he observes ! 

‘‘From what a different point of view should we contemplate 
the abnormal or diseased conditions of the human body; if we were 
first thoroughly acquainted with its normal conditions, if we had 
established the science of physiology upon a satisfactory basis. 
How differently would the treatment of diseases be conducted, if 
we had perfectly clear notions of the processes of digestion, as- 
similation and excretion. Without just views of force, cause and 
effect, without a clear insight into the very essence of natural 
phenomena, without a solid physiological and chemical education, 
is it to be wondered at, that men, in other respects rational, 
should defend the most absurd notions; that the doctrines of 
Hahnemann should prevail in Germany, and find disciples in all 
countries. Reason alone will not prevent whole nations from 
falling into the most abject superstitions, whilst even a child, 
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whose mind has been duly developed and instructed, will repudi- 
ate the fear of ghosts and hobgoblins. Can men who do not 
apprehend the nature of scientific investigation in a philosophical 
spirit, and who cannot interpret the language of phenomena,— 
can such men be expected to derive the least advantage from the 
discoveries of chemistry or physiology; and can they be deemed 
capable of making the most insignificant application to practical 
purposes of these discoveries? We often see such persons 
annoyed, that truth should be so simple, and yet, in despite of 
all their efforts, they cannot succeed in deriving from it any prac- 
tical advantages. From such persons emanate the most absurd, 
nay impossible notions, and they have created for themselves, 
under the name of the vis vitz, a miraculous theory by which 
they would explain all the phenomena they are unable to under- 
stand. With a totally incomprehensible, indefinable something 
they would arrest inquiry, and explain every thing which is not 
incomprehensible. But this vs vite is itself but a subject of 
investigation, and in order to explore it, to comprehend its 
essence, to understand its operations and effects, the physician 
must pursue the same method, which has been followed in natural 
philosophy and chemistry with such signal success.”’ p. 14. 

Assuredly, it is to chemistry that we are to look for a better 
acquaintance with many of the phenomena, which are presented 
by organized bodies ; and we only veil our ignorance by words, 
when we refer them to vital or organic action. Inthe particular 
interchange of material that takes place in the composition and 
decomposition of the tissues, chemistry must play an important 
part; and the title embraced by Moleschott in one of the works 
now before us, « Physiology of the interchange of matter in 
plants and animals,” is pregnant with meaning. It embraces, 
in other words, the physiology of chemistry in action in all or- 
ganized bodies, 

It will obviously be inconsistent with the limits of our Journal 
to attempt an analysis of works so full of detail as those before 
us. ‘That of Lehmann has long been known, and highly appre- 
ciated. The first edition was published nearly ten years ago; 
and is the source from which much valuable material has been 
obtained by after inquirers. His experiments on the effect of 
food of different kinds—animal, vegetable and mixed—on the 
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urine, are familiar to every chemist and physiologist, and his 
reputation has not been confined to his fatherland, but has 
extended to every country in which chemical and physiological 
knowledge has been cultivated. Like Moleschott, Lehmann is 
not merely an observer, but a philosopher. Not only does he 
interrogate by experiment, but he observes accurately; and 
from the observation of phenomena he seeks to ascend to their 
laws. Hence, the Lehrbuch before us is not simply a detail 
of facts or phenomena, but an examination into the principles of 
physiological chemistry in all their applications. With Bacon, 
he considers that ««the true philosopher always seeks to explain 
and illustrate nature by means of facts, of phenomena; that is, 
by experiments, the devising and discovery of which is his task, 
and by which he causes the object of his investigation to speak, 
as it were intelligibly to him. No single isolated phenomenon 
taken by itself, can furnish us with its own explanation ; but it 
is by carefully observing and arranging all such facts as are in 
connection with it, that insight into its nature is attained. For 
we must never forget that every phenomenon has its reason, 
every effect its cause.’’-—Liebig, p. 15. 

After a methodological introduction, in which he depicts the 
aims and objects of physiological chemistry, and the best means 
of deriving full advantage from it, Prof. Lehmann inquires into 
what he terms the “organic substrata of the animal organism.” 
These he investigates in the following order,—the butyric acid 
group—the succinic acid group—the benzoic acid group—the lac- 
tic acid group—the solid fatty acids—the oleaginous fatty 
acids—the resinous acids—the non-oxygenous alkaloids—the 
oxygenous alkaloids—the conjugated acids—the haloid bases 
and haloid salts—the lipoids, (cholesterin, serolin, &c.)—the non- 
nitrogenous neutrai bodies—coloring matters—extractive mat- 
ters—nitrogenous histogenetic matters (protein combinations) 
and the mineral substances in the animal body. The considera- 
tion of these occupies the whole of the first volume. The second 
embiaces the animal juices, saliva, gastric juice, bile, pancreatic 
juice, succus intestinalis, faeces, blood, chyle, lymph, transu- 
dations, milk, sperm, fluids of the ovum, mucus, secretions of the 
skin, and urine. 

On all these points much valuable information is given, the re- 
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sult of the investigations of the author and others. The acid 
of the gastric juice he considers to be the lactic, and he accounts 
for the fact, that free chlorohydric acid passes over in distilla- 
tion, by the decomposition of the chlorides by the lactic acid at a 
high temperature ; but this does not explain the marked smell of 
chlorohydric acid, which was observed in every specimen of 
gastric juice obtained from the Canadian with the fistulous 
opening into the stomach, who was the subject of the experiments 
of Dr. Beaumont. Prof. Lehmann, and Messrs. Moser and 
Strahl detail the discordant views of observers on this matter, 
which sufficiently exhibit what a discrepancy of opinion still 
exists amongst chemists in regard to the precise acid that gives 
the acid character to the gastric juice. It is well known that a 
nitrogenized body, called pepsin, probably plays an important 
part in digestion, acting in the same manner as the diastase in 
plants, and disposing the elements of the food to enter into com- 
bination with the gastric acids. Of itself it appears to possess 


~no-digestive power, for if the acids be neutralized by alkalies its 


efficacy is destroyed.—* This,” says Dr. Moleschott, «has led 
Schmidt to the ingenious conjecture that the chlorohydric acid, 
which was seen by some observers—as Dunglison—to pass over on 
distiling the gastric juice,is originally paired or conjugated with the 
pepsin. The conjugated bodies are called by Schmidt chloro- 
pepso-hydric acid—(Chlorpepsinwasserstoff- 
saeure.) By strong acids and alkalies, the complex acid, 
which Schmidt eompares-to the sulpho-lignic, is decomposed, and 
in entire accordance with the idea of a conjugated acid, the 
pepsin which has been thrown down by an alkali does not again 
unite with its fellow; and hence the digestive property is lost, 
The same effect is produced by an elevated temperature. At 40° 
the chloro-pepso-hydric acid, undecompesed, thickens ; at 70° the 
solution becomes turbid; and at 100° the pure pepsin separates 
in flakes; the fluid portion being dilute chlorohydric acid. Here 
again, consequently, the efficacy of the conjugated acid is anni- 
hilated. Fresh chloro-pepso-hydric acid'forms salts with albu- 
men, which, according to Schmidt, are the soluble peptones that 
arise from the digestion of albuminous substances, Their quan- 
tity is limited by the amount of chloro-pepso-hydric acid. They 
are increased by the addition, in proper limits, of free 
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chlorohydric acid, which decomposes the chloro-pepso-hydric al- 
buminate, forms soluble chlorohydric albumen and sets at liberty 
fresh portions of the conjugated acid. Gradually, the fluid is 
saturated with the soluble combinations of albumen, the chloro- 
pepso-hydric acid is decomposed, and the whole affair is accom- 
plished.” p. 424. : 

This view of Schmidt, is considered by Dr. Moleschott to be 
the most ingenious and the most explanatory of the phenomena 
of any yet prepared; and hence he the more regrets that 
Schmidt has not been able to present, or offer the analysis of any 
chloro-pepso-hydric salt. 


The Handbuch of Physiological and Pathological Che- 
mistry of Drs. Moser and Strahl forms a part of the « Encyclo- 
peedia of the Medical Sciences,” of which Dr. Moser is the Editor. 
Like all encyclopedic treatises, it is, of course, a condensed view 
of the existing condition of the subject, not necessarily enriched 
by the experiments-of the author. It is a valuable exposition, 
however, which may be consulted with marked benefit. It con- 
sists of an introduction, which embraces an inquiry into the pro- 
perties of organic matters, in contradistinction to the inorganic ; 
the general chemical relations of the animal organism; the 
analysis of organic matters in general; the necessary apparatus 
for chemical investigations, &c.; after which are considered, 
seriatim, the anorganic and the organic constituents of the or- 
ganism ; the solids and the fluids; with a brief appendix on the 
chemistry of disease. 


The work of Dr. Moleschott is more comprehensive and more 
physiological in its scope and character than either of those refer- 
red to. The author is accustomed to physiological researches, and 
is withal an excellent observer and accurate reasoner. His 
work, as the title imports, is not intended alone for the physi- 
cian, but for the naturalist and the agriculturist. An enumera- 
tion of the titles of the different chapters will convey some 
idea of the vast amount of important matter embraced in it. 
They are: the sources of the nutrition of plants; the formation 
of the generally distributed constituents of plants and animals ; 
history of the generally distributed constituents of plants and 
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animals in the living body; and the disintegration of organic 
matters after death. Under these heads, the nature of the 
the soil, air and water; digestion, the chyle, the blood, the tis- 
sues, secretions, &c., are investigated, with all the lights that 
had been shed upon them by former and contemporaneous ob- 
servers, with whose labors the author had made himself familiar. 
It is eminently a work that indicates the direction in which the 
biologist of the day should look for an increase to his knowledge 
of living phenomena. 


The title of the work of Liebig guides us to the nature of the 
subjects discussed in it. It has been long before the public, and 
the English translation appears for the third time, with numerous 
modifications and improvements by its distinguished author. It 
is a delightful volume, not only for the physician, but for every 
one who is desirous of forming some acquaintance with the 
deeply interesting topics of which it treats. It is dedicated to 
Sir James Clark, and is edited, at the request of the author, by 
his friend Dr. Gregory; and «from his intimate familiarity with 
chemical science, and more especially with the physiological 
subjects treated of, the author is confident that the task could 
not have been entrusted to better hands.”” Would that Dr. Gre- 
gory had not detracted from the force of this compliment, and 
injured his fair fame by visionary speculations in the domain of 
physiology, which compelled us, on a recent occasion, to put the 
stamp of reprobation on one of his productions, and to regret 
that he should not have confined himself to chemical facts, with 
which alone he seems to be really familiar ! 

To the present edition the author has been induceu to prefix 
a series of letters on the origin and development ef chemical 
science. He has also made large additions in the shape of new 
letters, containing the results of his researches during the last 
few years in agricultural and physiological chemistry. The 
object of dietetics has received from him particular attention, 
and the « Letters” altogether merit increased attention in 
the shape in which they are now presented. We know not, 
indeed, any work of the kind, which is more captivating, and 
presents greater attractions to the professional and general 
inquirer. From his first letter we make the following interesting 
extract, with which we are compelled to conclude. 
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“Tt is certainly not conformable to a rational philosophy of nature to 
attempt an explanation of the processes of formation, nutrition, and 
secretion in the animal body, before we have obtained a correct know- 
ledge of alimentary substances, and the sources whence they originate, 
and before albumen, cascine, blood, bile, cerebral substances, &c., had 
been subjected to a searching investigation. Before these substances 
have been successfully analyzed, they are mere names, the letters 
composing which, at the utmost, we know, but whose signification 1s 
unknown. 

How can it be expected that any useful information should be derived 
from the mere terms, until the properties and relations of the substances 
themselves are known; until we have studied the metamorphoses they 
undergo when in contact with other bodies; until, in short, we have 
forced them to speak in answer to our questions? 

The cause of the phenomena of life is a force, which does not act at 
sensible distances; its activity becomes manifest only when the aliments 
or the blood come into immediate contact with the organ destined for 
their reception or alteration. The chemical force manifests itself pre- 
cisely in the same manner; indeed, there are no causes in nature pro- 
ducing motion or change in bodies—no powers more closely allied to 
each other, than the chemical and vital forces. We know that wherever 
different substances are brought into contact with each other, chemical 
actions take place. To suppose that one of the most energetic powers 
of nature should take no part in the processes of the animal organism, 
although here all the conditions under which it commonly manifests its 
activity are united, would be against every established rule for the pro- 
per study of nature. But so far from there being any foundation for 
the opinion that chemical force is subordinate to the vital power, so as 
to become inoperative or imperceptible to us, the chemical effects of 
oxygen, in the process of respiration, (for example) are seen in full 
activity during every second of life. Moreover, urea, allantoine, the 
acid which is found in ants and water-beetles, namely formic acid, oxalic 
acid, the oils of valerian root, of the spireea ulmaria, of the gualtheria 
procumbens, are products of the vital process, &e.; but is their produc- 
tion, we must ask, attributable to the vital force ? 

We are able to produce all these compounds by chemical processes, 
that is, by the chemical force. The chemist produces the crystalline 
substance found in the fluid of the allantois of the cow, from the excre- 
ments of snakes and birds: he makes urea from charred blood; sugar, 
formic acid, and oxalic acid from saw-dust; the volatile oil of spiraa 
ulmaria, of gualtheria procumbens, from willow bark; the volatile oil of 
valerian from potatoes. These results are enough to justify us in enter- 
taining the hope that we shall, ere long, succeed in producing quinine 
and morphine, and those combinations of elements of which albumen 
and fibrine, or muscular fibre, consist, with all their characteristic pro- 
perties. 

Let us, however, earefully distinguish those effects which belong to 
the chemical, from those which depend peculiarly upon the vital force, 
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and we shall then be in the right channel for obtaining an insight into 
the latter. Chemical action will never be able to produce an eye, a hair, 
ora leaf. But we know, with absolute certainty, that the formation of 
hydro-cyanic acid and of the oil of bitter almonds, in those seeds, of oil 
of mustard and of sinapine in mustard, and of sugar in germinating 
seeds; that all these are the results of chemical decompositions. We 
see that the stomach of the calf, when dead, with the addition of some 
hydro-chloric acid, acts upon flesh, and upon coagulated albumen, pre- 
cisely in the sammer as the living stomach acts; that is, these sub- 
stances become soluble, and are, in fact, digested. All this justifies us 
in inferring, that by the scientific investigation of nature, we shall arrive 
at a clear comprehension of the metamorphoses which alimentary sub- 
stances undergo in the living organism, and of the action of remedies. 

Without a profound study of chemistry and natural philosophy, phy- 
siology and medicine will obtain no light to guide them in the solution 
of their most important problems, that is, in the investigation of the 
laws of life, the vital processes, and the removal of abnormal states of 
the organism. Without a knowledge of chemical forces the nature and 
effects of the vital force cannot be fathomed; the scientific physician can 
expect to derive assistance from chemistry only when he shall have 
qualified himself to put his questions to the chemist correctly. 

Commerce and the arts have already derived immeasurable advantages 
from the progress of chemistry; mineralogy has become a new science 
since regard has been had to the composition of minerals and the che- 
mical relations of their constituents. If the composition and chemical 
nature of rocks and strata be not in ‘ike manner investigated (and this 
has hitherto been much neglected), it will be impossible to effect any 
considerable progress in geology. Chemistry, moreover, is the founda- 
tion of agriculture, and we cannot hope to give a scientific form and basis 
to this important art without a knowledge of the constituents of the 
soil, and of the substances which constitute the food of plants. 

Without an acquaintance with Chemistry, the statesman must remain 
a stranger to the true vital interests of the state, to the means of its 
organic developement and improvement; his attention cannot become 
sufficiently alive, nor his perception adequately acute, in regard to what 
is really useful or injurious to his country,—to society. The highest 
economic or material interests of a country, the increased and more 
profitable production of food for man and animals, as well as the preser- 
vation and restoration of health, are most closely linked with the 
advancement and diffusion of the natural sciences, especially of Chem- 
istry. 

Without a knowledge of natural phenomena, and of the laws by which 
they are regulated, the human mind is incapable of forming an adequate 
conception of the greatness and unfathomable wisdom of the Creator; 
for all the images which the most inexhaustible fancy or the most eulti- 
vated intellect can form will appear, when compared with the reality, 
but as glittering, variegated, unsubstantial bubbles ! 

The great desideratum of the present age is practically manifested in 
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a) i the establishment of schools, in which the natural sciences occupy the 
most prominent place in the course of instruction. 

From these schools a more vigorous generation will come forth, 
powerful in understanding, qualified to appreciate and to accomplish all 
Bhi: that is truly great, and to bring forth fraits of universal usefulness. 
i Through them the resourees, the wealth, and the strength of empires 

i will be inealculably increased ; and when, by the increase of knowledge, 

| the weight which presses on human existence has been lightened, the 

he i difficulties of obtaining subsistence lessened, and man is no longer over- 

Hi) whelmed by the pressure of earthly eares and troubles, then, and not till 

|| then, will he be able to devote his intellect, purified and refined, to the 

Wn study of higher subjects of investigation, and finally to the highest of 
all.”’ p. 20. 
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|i! The Elements of Materia Medica and Therapeutics. By 
Hd JONATHAN Peretra, M. D., F. R. 8., L. S. Third American 
1) edition, enlarged and improved by the author. Edited by 
i JosepH Carson, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica and 
He Pharmacy in the University of Pennsylvania, etc. Vol. 1, pp. 
Hid 838. Philadelphia: Blanchard & Lea, 1852. 








1 ee We noticed at some length the third London edition of this 
| t standard work,* the first volume of which was published in 1849. 
wa The American edition, lately issued by Messrs. Blanchard & Lea, 
ee has had the benefit of the supervision of Dr. Pereira, who has 
we corrected the London edition, with a view to its publication in 
He the United States. The formule of the British colleges have 
| been revised, and made to correspond with the last decennial 
a) editions of the London and Dublin Pharmacopeeias, and the au- 
rag thor has also, he states, «embodied all recent discoveries of im- 
Bi portance which relate to the subjects treated of in the work.” 
Bik The present American edition is, therefore, substantially a new 
at edition of the author’s, and commends itself to favorable regard, 
Le not only from having had the advantage of his valuable supervi- 
i sion, but also as an example of fair and proper dealing between 
him and his American publishers. 

- | We must refer our readers to our recent extended notice of the 
corresponding London edition of this book—which is emphatically, 
as the American editor justly observes, « the most comprehensive 
treatise on the subject in the English language.” 
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* Vol. V., (for 1849,) p. 162. 
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The additions of the American editor to this volume, (which 
is devoted to the consideration of inorganic bodies,) consist 
chiefly in the introduction of the nomenclature, formule, and 
processes of the United States Pharmacopeia. Of his valuable 
notices of indigenous articles, which have enriched the former 
American editions, we shall have occasion to speak at length on 
the appearance of the second volume, the publication of which is 
promised «in July or August, 1852.” 





A Complete Treatise on Midwifery: or the Theory and Practice 
of Tokology : including the diseases of Pregnancy, Labor, and 
the Puerperalstate. By Aur. A. L.M. Vetpzau, M. D. Trans- 
lated from the French by CHAruzs D. Metas, M. D., Profes- 
sor of Midwifery in the Jefferson Medical College, &c. Fourth 
American, with the additions from the last French edition, by 
Wm. Byrp Pages, M. D., Lecturer on Obstetrics in the Phila- 
delphia Medical Institute, &c. With numerous illustrations. 
Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston, 1852. 


We are pleased to welcome with the opening year a new 
edition of this most excellent and « complete” treatise on Mid- 
wifery. It justly takes rank amongst the most popular of its 
kindred, as is evidenced by the demand for a fourth American, 
from the second French edition. The preparation of the present 
issue has been confided to Dr. Page, a gentleman in every way 
competent to the task, who has introduced all the modifications 
of the author in the last edition, at the same time retaining the 
notes of Dr. Meigs. The work has been so thoroughly reviewed 
in previous numbers of this Journal, that a brief enumeration of 
the changes is all that our present limits will permit. The author 
details his emendations as follows : 

The first edition of this book was only the recapitulation of my lec- 
tures. I had particularly designed it for the use of students. I have in 
this endeavored to present, as nearly as possible, the actual state of the 
science, under the double aspect of theory and practice—my aim being 
to render it useful, not only to students, but also to practitioners, and 
even to those who are engaged in teaching this science. 

The article concerning the pelvis is here entirely new in relation to 


its axis, its straits especially, and its vicious conformations. It is the 
same with that on the genital organs, regard being had to their varieties, to 
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the practical inductions which flow from them, and to the operations which 
they require. 

I have completed the article on menstruation, and that on reproduc- 
tion, by numerous additions; and what relates to the softening (ramol- 
lissement) of the symphysis during pregnancy, has been entirely re- 
written. 

I have added a great deal to the article on touching, and have en- 
deavored to show the advantages of touching by the rectum, as well as 
of abdominal exploration, in a vast number of cases. 

A long chapter upon auscultation seemed to me indispensable, and I 
have given it. 

Extra-uterine pregnancies, their mechanism, their signs, their termi- 
nations, and especially their treatment, form the subject of an article al- 
most entirely new. 

False preguancies, as well es double pregnancies, and superfcetation in 
general, are treated in the same manner. I have also renewed the arti- 
cle on abortion, especially in regard to the diseases of the ovum, of moles, 
and of the treatment required. 

After these, the principal changes in this edition are :— 

Ist. Upon the mechanism of labor in general. 

2d. Upon the mechanism of labor by the head—by the vertex first— 
then by the face, and finally by the pelvis: all subjects which have been 
discussed for fifteen or twenty years in foreign countries, and of which 
I intend to give a review, together with their explanation. 

_ 8d. Upon the assistance which the woman may require in natural la- 
bor, and particularly upon the use of ergot. 

4th. Upon the hemorrhages (pertes) which occur during pregnancy, 
or in labor; especially upon the treatment of these affections, which I 
had not sufficiently dwelt upon, and of which the field has latterly been 
very much enlarged. 

5th. Upon the shortness, too great length, twisting of the cord, and 
the accidents which may result from them. 

6th. Upon the different ruptures sometimes observed in the course of 
labor. 

7th. Upon tumors of the pelvis, and calculi of the bladder. 

8th. Upon the coarctations of the vulva, vagina, and mouth of the 
uterus. : 

9th. Upon prolapsus of the uterus in its gravid state, Ceviations of its 
orifice, and its obliquities, properly so called. 

10th. Upon the diseases, tumors, and deformities of the child, which 
may become causes of difficult labor. 

lith. Upon the theory of spontaneous evolution, which I had scarce- 
ly mentioned, and which I have now treated at length, insisting upon 
the new explanation which this strange phenomenon admits of. 

12th. Upon version, either by the head, or feet, and upon the relative 
value of these two operations, regarded in a new light. 


18th. Upon presentations of the arm, and the management which they 
require. 
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14th. Upon diet, and the production of abortion and premature labor 
in cases of narrowness of the pelvis ; questions scarcely mentioned in the 
first edition, and of which I thought it necessary to treat more fully 
in this. 

15th. Upon the Cesarian operation, either abdominal or vaginal, and 
upon symphysiotomy. 

16th. Upon the operation for breaking up the head of the child, on 
which I had only said a word, and to which I have now endeavored to 
give its true value. 

17th. Upon the cautions required in the delivery of the afterbirth. 

18th. Upon the hourglass contraction on the placenta, and its reten- 
tion in the uterus. 

19th. Upon the possible absorption of the afterbirth; an article 
entirely new. 

20th. Upon hemorrhage after accouchement, and the use of injections 
of the umbilical cord, compression over the ‘hypogastric region, com- 
pression of the aorta, ‘and transfusion as means of delivering women 
from the dangerous consequences of this accident. 

21st. Upon the attentions to be given to the child, and upon the 
sanguine tumors on its head, which are sometimes produced in the birth; 
upon the flattening of the head, the falling off of the funis, and hemor- 
rhage at the umbilicus ;"upon lactation, both natural and artificial ; upon 
the dressing of the cord, and the operation of the fillet; and upon some 
slight indispositions of the newly-born infant. 

22d. Upon the inversion of the uterus after delivery, and the prin- 
cipal changes which its neck undergoes after accouchement. 

23d. Upon sanguine tumors of the vulva, hemorrhoids, retention of 

urine, inflammation of the genital organs, and the other consequences of 
childbirth. 

24th. Upon ruptures of the uterus and vagina; upon recto-vaginal, 
vesico-vaginal, and urethro-vaginal fistulas. 

25th. Upon perforations of the perineum, the consequences and fre- 
quency of them 

26th. Upon the lacerations of the perineum, and their treatment. 

27th. Upon the engorgement of the breast, and fissures of the nipple, 

and also upon some of the qualities necessary for a good wet-nurse. 

The seven last articles were not treated of in the edition of 1829. 

Moreover, it may readily be conceived that I have thought proper to 
modify, more or less, all the other articles in my book, and that I have 
only particularized cursorily in this place those which have been re- 
written or superadded. 


The only point on which the work is not thoroughly posted up, 
is on the subject of Generation, a matter the less to be regretted, 
as we conceive its proper position to be in a Physiological trea- 
tise, rather than in work like that under notice. 
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An Analytical Compendium of the various branches of Medical 
Science, for the use and examination of Students. By Joun 
Netiu, M. D., Demonstrator of Anatomy in the University of 
Pennsylvania, etc., and Francis GurNey Situ, M. D., Lec- 
turer on Physiology in the Philadelphia Association for Medi- 
cal Instruction, etc. Second Edition, revised and improved. 
Philadelphia, Blanchard & Lea, 1852. 


We notice with much pleasure the early call for a second edi- 
tion of this useful work. The necessity for compendiums and 
manuals, for the benefit of students, particularly while in attend- 
ance upon lectures, when systematic study of voluminous text- 
books is impossible, has been long felt and admitted ; and numerous 
publications of the kind have appeared both in Europe and this 
country. Of the volume before us, we can scarcely allow our- 
selves to speak in the terms which its great merit deserves; but 
its value and popularity have been attested by the rapid exhaus- 
tion of the first edition, published only three years since. The 
present edition has been carefully revised and improved, and in 
part re-written. It should be in the hands of every student in 
our medical colleges. B. 


Lectures on Scarlet Fever. By Caspar Morris, M. D., Late 
Lecturer on Practical Medicine in the Philadelphia Medical In- 
stitute, Fellow of the College of Physicians of Philadelphia, 
&e. &e. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston, 1851. 


These admirable lectures, with which our readers have been 
favored during the past year, have been separately paged, and 
neatly bound, and now form a handsome « brochure” upon this 
deeply interesting subject, which should be in the hands of every 
practitioner. 















































THE MEDICAL EXAMINER. 


PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY, 1852. 


PAPI RAALAAL AAI NOIILIA 


With this number we enter upon the fifteenth year of our Journal- 
existence. In tendering our respectful acknowled gemonts to the profes- 
sion for the steady and constantly increasing stpport- which has been 
extended to the Examiner, we take the occasion to ‘renew the pledge of 
our best exertions to render it worthy of support. Notwithstanding the 
growth of valuable journals in every quarter, we have the gratification 
to find that our columns continue the accepted organ of a large body of 
the most respectable and intelligent members of the profession of all sec- 
tions of our country. With our department of ‘ Original Communica- 
tions,’ we shall still connect, as heretofore, the publication of clinical and 
other lectures and hospital reports. In our ‘ Bibliographical’ depart- 
ment we shall endeavor to present succinct notices of all the new publi- 
cations on medicine and the collateral sciences. The ‘ Record’ will be, 
as formerly, carefully collated from the various European and American 
journals, with proper attention to desirable condensation and abridgement. 
In the ‘ Editorial’ and ‘ News’ departments, we hope that our readers will 
find no abatement of interest, or relaxation of independence of tone and 
of devotion to the great cause of medical progress. We feel deeply the 
responsibility that devolves upon us from the editorial control of one of 
the oldest medical journals of the country; and we trust that we shall 
maintain its now well-established character. 


DELEGATES FROM THE MEDICAL SOCIETY OF DELAWARE. 


At the annual meeting of the Medical Society of Delaware, held at 
Cantwell’s Bridge, June 10th, 1851, the following named gentlemen 
were elected delegates from this Society to the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, for the year 1852. 

New Castle County.—Drs. James W. Thompson, Lewis P. Bush 
James Couper. 

Kent County.—Drs. Isaac N. Jump, John D. Perkins, G. Saulsbury. 

Sussex County.—Drs. W. W. Wolfe, George W. Maull, W. W 
Ricards. 

B. F. CoatuHam, Secretary. 
VOL. xv. 5 
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MONUMENT TO DR. JENNER. 


We are gratified to learn that the subscription to this testimonial of 
the world’s appreciation of Jenner’s invaluable discovery, is progressing 
favorably in this city. We stated in a previous number that the origi- 
nators in the movement were desirous that the opportunity of con- 
tributing towards it should not be confined to England, and that local 
committees would be appointed in the principal cities. In this 
city Drs. Robley Dunglison, G. B. Wood, and T. D. Miitter, have con- 
sented to serve, by whom we are authorized to say, that the smallest as 
well as the most liberal donations will be received. 


LACTATION IN AN INFANT. 


Dr. John Hastings, of San Francisco, California, has sent us the fol- 
lowing brief notes of a case of lactation in an infant. | 
«¢ June 22d, 1851.—Mrs. Quiefelt was delivered of a healthy female (5 
child weighing ten pounds, whose breasts gave milk freely from the day 4 
of its birth until the 9th of August following. The mother is a Swede, 
about twenty-seven years of age, and stout and healthy, this being her 
sixth child. Neither the mammary glands, nor the nipples of the child, 
were unusually developed.” 


California equals the “ promised land”’ in the “ overflowing of milk 4 
and honey.” 


Drep,—On the Ist of December, 1851, after a brief illness, Dr. 
JAMES W. LEIPER, aged thirty-seven years. « 

Dr. Leiper was a member of the Northern Medical Association of a 
Philadelphia, and by this afflicting dispensation the Society have lost an 4 
amiable and valued associate, and the community an able physician and : 
exemplary citizen. 


REPORT OF A JOINT COMMITTEE OF THE PHILADELPHIA COUNTY 

MEDICAL SOCIETY AND THE PHILADELPHIA COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 

RELATIVE TO PHYSICIANS’ PRESCRIPTIONS. B 
(Published by order of the Board of Trustees of the Philada. Coll. of Pharm.) 4 


The joint Committees of the Philadelphia County Medical Society, 
and of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, appointed for the purpose 
of considering the means best adapted to prevent the occurrence of mis- 
takes in the compounding of the prescriptions of Physicians by Apothe- 
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caries, beg leave to report that they have given to the subject all the 
attention that its importance demands, and present the following hints as 
the results of their joint deliberations. They have taken the liberty of 
adding, also, a few general hints on the relations that should exist between 
physicians and pharmaceutists. 


A. In Respect to Physicians. 


1. Physicians should write their prescriptions carefully and legibly, 
making use of good paper, and, whenever possible, of pen and ink. 
When obliged to write with a pencil, they should take the precaution to 
fold the prescription twice, so as to prevent its being defaced.. 

2. The nomenclature of the United States Pharmacopeia is becoming 
annually more in favor with pharmaceutists ; a statement attested by the 
fact that 1500 copies of the book of Latin Labels for shop furniture, 
published by the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, have been disposed 
of ‘within three years. Physicians are also becoming more alive to the 
merits of our national Codex, and they are respectfully urged to familar- 
ize themselves with its nomenclature, and to adhere to it strictly in their 
prescriptions. 

3. The numerous treatises on Materia Medica, Pharmacy, and the 
Practice of Medicine, of English origin, that are reprinted in this country, 
notwithstanding they are generally interlarded with the formule of our 
own Pharmacopeeia, tend, nevertheless, very much to confuse the physi- 
cian and apothecary, in the use and exact meaning of terms in prescrip- 
tions. To obviate the difficulties thus occasioned, the physician should, 
when he prescribes a medicine, which is not officinal, nor in common use, 
state on his prescription, either in a note at the bottom, or within paren- 
theses, following the article, the authority or work from whence it is 
derived, as “ Griffith’s Formulary ’”—*“ Ellis’ Formulary ’’—“ Braith- 
waite’s Retrospect,” ete. 

4. Physicians would lessen the risk of errors in their prescriptions, 
and increase the chances of their detection should they be made, by, 
observing the following hints. 

Ist. Write the name of the patient at the top of the prescription 
unless a good reason prevents this being done; in which case, it should 
be expressed as for Mr. G—, Mrs. R—, or Mrs. S.’s child, or for Master 
T—, so as to convey to the apothecary some idea of the age of the 
patient. 

2d. The date and name of the physician, or his initials, should always 


. be appended, and, whenever practical, the dose and mode of administering 


the medicine directed. 
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3d. When an unusually large dose of an active medicine is prescribed, 
as opium, morphia, elaterium, strychnia, etc., let such names be put in 
italics, and the quantity or quantities repeated in writing enclosed within 
a parenthesis ; thus :-—R Morphiz Sulphatis grs. vj. (six grains.) Div. 
in chart. vj. 

4th. When an active substance is to be used externally, it should be 
so stated on the prescription; thus, “ For external application ’’—“ To 
be applied to the part as directed,”’ etc. 

5th. The quantities of each article should be placed in a line with the 
name, and not below it, and in using the Roman numerals, the 7’s should 
be dotted correctly. 

6th. The occasional practise of writing the directions intended for the 
patient in /atin, and especially in abbreviated latin, is uncalled for, and 
attended with some risk; it is far safer to write them in English, and 
without abbreviation or the use of figures, unless these are well and 
distinctly formed. 


B. In Respect to the Apothecary. 


1st. The apothecary should hesitate to dispense a prescription, the 
handwriting of which is so imperfect as to render the writer’s meaning 
doubtful—especially if it involves agents of a poisonous or irritating 
eharacter—unless he is able, from collateral circumstances, to satisfy 
himself of the intent of the prescriber. In such a case, he should delay 
the delivery of the medicine to the patient until he van see the physi- 
cian, and in doing so he should avoid committing the latter by agreeing 
to send the medicine when it is ready. 

2d. The apothecary is justified in the same means of delay, if he, 
after deliberate consideration, believes that the physician has inadver- 
tently made a mistake in the quantity or dose of the article or articles 
prescribed ; always keeping in view the physician’s reputation as well 
as his own. Every respectful application, in such cases, to a physician, 
should be met in good faith and with kind feeling, even though no error 
should prove to exist. 

3d. In his demeanor and language the apothecary should cautiously 
avoid compromising the physician, unless it be unavoidable, in which 
ease honesty is the best policy, and the patient or his messenger should 
be told that it will be necessary to have an interview with the physician 
previously to compounding his prescription. 


4th. The apothecary is not justifiable in making inquiries relative to . 


the patient or his disease, or remarks relative to the character or pro- 
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perties of the medicines prescribed, that are uncalled for, or likely to 
convey a wrong impression, through an ignorant messenger, to the pa- 
tient, excepting it be done in a case where he has doubts in regard to 
the prescription, and wishes to satisfy himself, and here he should act 
with great discreetness. : 

5th. When an apothecary is asked his opinion of a physician’s pre- 
scription in a manner that indicates want of faith in the prescriber, he 
should waive the question, unless by a direct answer he should be able 
to restore that confidence. When asked the nature of the ingredients, 
he should be guided in his answer by circumstances, avoiding to give the 
desired information, when he believes it would be contrary to the wish of 
the physician, or attended with injurious consequences. In other cases 
he should use his own judgment. 

6th. Physicians being often unacquainted with practical pharmacy, 
pay little attention to the order in which the several articles entering 
into a prescription are arranged, with the view to facilitate the operations 
of dispensing. It hence becomes the first duty of the apothecary care- 
fully to read the prescription and fix the proper order in his mind. He 
should, at the same time, acquire the habit of considering the quantities 
ordered in relation to the usual doses, and also, the general bearing of 
the prescription; and a constant resort to this practice, based on due 
knowledge, must inevitably detect mistakes, if any have been made. 

7th. Apothecaries should accustom their assistants to study prescrip- 
tions in this light, and to acquire such a knowledge of the doses and 
therapeutical uses of medicines as shall serve to guide them in avoiding 
errors. 

8th. The apothecary, when engaged in dispensing a prescription, 
should, as far as possible, avoid mental preoccupation, and give his at- 
tention fully to his task. He should acquire the habit of always exa- 
mining the label of the bottle before using its contents, and he should 
satisfy himself that he has read the prescribed quantity correctly, by 
referring to the prescription anew before weighing out each article. It 
is also a useful precaution to have bottles containing mineral or vegetable 
poisons distinguished by some prominent mark. 

9th. As the conscientious discharge of his duty should be the aim of 
every apothecary, seeing that on his correct action depends, in no slight 
degree, the usefulness of the physician, no pains should be spared to 
secure the efficiency of the medicines dispensed, whether they be drugs 
or preparations. The latter should always be prepared of full strength, 
and according to the formulx recognised by the United States Pharma- 


copeia, unless when otherwise specially ordered. 
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10th. The apothecary should always label and number correctly all 
medicine dispensed by him on the prescription of a physician ; he should 
also, invariably, transcribe on the label, in a plain legible handwriting, 
the name of the patient, the date of the prescription, the directions 
intended for the patient, and the name or the initials of the prescriber. 

11th. The original prescription should always be retained by the apo- 
thecary, whose warrantee it is, in case of error on the part of the pre- 
scriber. When a copy is requested, if, as in many instances, no objec- 
tion can be urged, it should be a fac-simile in language and symbols, 
and not a translation. 

12th. In no instance is an apothecary justifiable in leaving his busi- 
ness in charge of boys, or incompetent assistants—or in allowing such to 
compound prescriptions, excepting under his immediate and careful 
supervision. 

13th. In justice to his sense of the proper limits of his vocation to 
the medical profession, and to his customers, the apothecary should ab- 
stain from prescribing for diseases, exceptingin those emergencies, which 
occasionally occur, demanding immediate action, or, in those every day 
unimportant cases, where to refuse council would be construed as a con- 
fession of ignorance, calculated to injure the reputation of the apothecary, 
and would be attended with no advantage to either physician or patient. 

14th. The sale of quack or secret medicines, properly so-called, consti- 
tutes a considerable item in the business of some apothecaries. Many of 
the people are favorably impressed towards that class of medicines, and 
naturally go to their apothecaries for them. It is this which has caused 
many apothecaries to keep certain of these nostrums, who are ready and 
willifig to relinquish the traffic in them, but for the offence that a refusal 
to supply them to their customers, would create. At present, all that the 
best disposed apothecary can be expected to do, is to refrain from the 
manufacture himself, of quack and secret medicines; to abstain from re- 
commending them, either verbally or by exhibiting show-bills, announe- 
ing them for sale, in his shop or windows ; and to discourage their use, 
when appealed to. 

15th. Having in view the welfare of the community and the advance- 
ment of pharmaceutic science and interest, it is all important that the 
ofices of prescribing and compounding medicines should be kept dis- 
tinct, in this city and surrounding districts. All connection with, or 
moneyed interest in apothecary stores on the part of physicians, should, 
therefore, be discountenanced. With respect to the pecuniary under- 
standing said to exist in some instances, between apothecaries and phy- 
sicians, we hold, that no well disposed apothecary or physician would be 
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a party to such a contract, and consider the code of Ethics of the College 
of Pharmacy and the Constitution of the Philadelphia County Medical 
Society as sufficiently explicit on this subject. 

16th. In reference to the patronage on the part of Physicians of par- 
ticular apothecaries, we are of the opinion, as a general rule, that Gradu- 
ates in Pharmacy should be encouraged in preference to others of the 
same date of business; and, whilst admitting the abstract right of the 
physician to send his prescription where he pleases, we think that justice 
should dictate the propriety of his encouraging the nearest apothecary 
deserving of his confidence and that of the patient. 


D. Francis Connie, 
Wa. Maysvry, 
G. Emerson. 


Committee of County 
Medical Society. 


Wituam Procter, Jr., C ; : pha 
ommiuttee o a. 
H. C. Brarr, oh Hebe 


College of Pharmacy. 
Joun H. Ecxy. ge . 


o MEDICAL NEWS. 


a University OF THE City oF NEw YorkK.—The medical depart. 
ment of this university have lately announced some changes in their 
system of instruction. The winter course of lecturesis to be conducted, 
as heretofore, by the six professors constituting the Medical Faculty. 
On the 15th of March, a second course of lectures begins, which is to 
be continued until the following October. Lectures during this summer 
7 term are to be given, in part, by the professors who lecture during the 
2 winter; but in addition, a new corps of professors has been appointed, 
; whose lectures are to be given solely during the summer. At the 
head of the list of the latter is the name of Prof. Charles A. Lee, who 
is to lecture on medical jurisprudence. The other professors are as fol- 
lows: B. W. Macready, on hygiene and toxicology ; Thomas M. Markoe, 
pathological and microscopic anatomy; W. H. Van Buren, diseases of 
the genito-urinary organs; J. T. Metcalf, physical diagnosis and dis- 
eases of the chest; Dr. Bulkley is to give a course of lectures on diseases 
of the skin. 

The faculty, in their announcement, state that this new plan has been 
adopted in order to enlarge the time and opportunities for medical in- 
struction, and under the belief that students cannot be coerced to pur- 
sue a more extended course than that required by medical colleges 
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generally. The advantages of the summer course are optional with the 
student, but it is proposed to confer on those who avail themselves of 
these advantages, certificates of honor. 

We have not time, nor space, to comment on the above plan at this 
time. We will only remark that the university has been fortunate in 
having been able to secure the services of Prof. Lee. We may be al- 
lowed to say this, without intending any invidious reflections on the 
gentlemen associated with him.— Buffalo Med. Journal. 


VETERINARY JOURNAL.—A veterinary journal is issued at Boston, 
under the editorial charge of George H. Dodd, M. D. 


Primary Mepicat Scnoort.—At an early period after its organiza- 
tion, the American Medical Association recommended the establishing 
of Primary Medical Schools, and in accordance with this recommenda- 
tion Dr. F. R. Ramsey, of Knoxville, Tenn., announces the intention 
of opening such a school. 

Dr. Ramsey will endeavour to direct the attention of his pupils to 
such books as will convey most comprehensively, and in the order here 
mentioned, a knowledge of Anatomy, Physiology, Pathology, Materia 
Medica, Therapeutics, Practice of Medicine, Obstetrics, and Surgery. 

Examinations, and oral explanations, with illustrations by paintings, 
preparations, and apparatus, will constitute very material elements in 
the contemplated course of instruction. 

The class will be formed on the 15th day of February, 1852. 

The terms for the entire course of nine months, wiil be fifty dollars. 

Should the size of the class render it necessary, the assistance of 
physicians amply qualified to instruct will be obtained. 

Dr. Ramsey is a gentleman of great zeal and undoubted talents, and 
we commend his project to the attention of southern students:—Medi- 
cal News. 


Cost oF THE DocrorATE IN Paris.—The Union Médicale makes 
the following estimate of the cost of the Degree of Doctor of Medicine 
in Paris: The collegiate education requires 7 years, and to obtain the 
two baccalaureate degrees, 2 years more are necessary; then the medical 
studies, properly speaking, will average 6 years; making a total of 15 
years. ‘The 7 years at college cost 1000 francs per annum, making 
7000 francs; the 2 baccalaureates, 320 frances; the 6 years at medical 
college, 1200 francs a year, or total 7200 francs. Private courses of 
study, 1000 francs; matriculations, examinations, and diploma fee, 
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1100 franes; instruments and books, 2000 francs. Making a grand 
total of 18,620 francs, or about $3,724. 


Action OF WatTeER ON LEAD Pipes.—The attention of readers is 
requested to the following circular of the Committee appointed at the 
last meeting of the American Medical Association. It is only by a 
generous and hearty assistance from their professional brethren that the 
full benefit of these committees is to be obtained. 


To THe MEMBERS OF THE MEDICAL PROFESSION IN THE UNITED 
States.—The undersigned, a Committee of the American Medical 
Association to report on ‘‘the action of water on lead pipes, and the 
diseases which proceed from it,”’ are desirous of obtaining from their 
professional brethren any information that is calculated to throw light 
on this important, but hitherto generally unobserved subject. They 
therefore take the liberty of proposing the following questions. 

Ist. Have you, in your practice, met with cases of lead or painter’s 
colic produced by using water drawn through lead pipes, or contained 
in leaden cisterns? 

2d. Have you met with cases of arthrolgy? If so, have they been 
attributable to this cause ? 

3d. Have painful neuralgic diseases been observed by you, among 
persons using water thus exposed to lead? 

4th. Have you seen instances of lead encephalopathy ? 

5. Have you observed paralysis as a precursor, concomitant or sequel 
to either of the above forms of disease ? 

Answers to any or all the foregoing questions, and any facts or infor. 
mation as to any form of disease originating in the use of water im- 
pregnated with lead, will be very gratefully received. Accurate descrip- 
tions of all cases would be desirable, especially their early history. It 
will also be very important to know the length of time each individual 
case had been exposed to lead before the disease became manifest. 

As the report must be made at the annual meeting of the Association 
to be held in Richmond, Va., in May next, it is desirable that all infor- 
mation should be forwarded to any one of the Committee previous to the 
first of March next. 


Horatio ApAmMs, Waltham, Mass. 
Sam’t L. Dana, Lowell, rT; 
JOHN C. DaALton, ee éé 


Waltham, December 5th, 1852.—Boston Med. and Surg. Journal. 


Committee. 
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CoMMITTEE ON THE Rapicat Cure or RepuciBLe Hernia.— To 
the Members of the Medical Profession throughout the United States: 
The undersigned are a Committee of the American Medical Association, 
to report on “the radical cure of reducible hernia.”” They are desirous 
of obtaining from their professional brethren any information that is 
calculated to throw light on this important and interesting subject. 

They therefore take the liberty of proposing the following questions. 
An answer to any or all of them, or any facts connected with the branch 
of surgery on which they are directed to report, would be gratefully 
received : 

1st. Have you been in the practice of treating reducible hernia with 
a view to its radical cure? 

2d. Have you ever performed any surgical operation for this purpose ? 

3d. If so, please to describe the operation, and the mode of perform- 
ing it. 

4th. What proportion of cases, of all in which you have operated, has 
been cured ? 

5th. Have any alarming or fatal effects, in any instance, been caused 
by the operation ? 

6th. If so, please to describe them. 

As the Report must be made at the Annual Meeting of the Associa- 
tion, to be held in Richmond, Va., in May next, it is desirable that the 
answers to the above questions shonld be forwarded to any one of the 
Committee on or before March Ist, 1852. 


Gro. HAYWARD, 
J. Mason WARREN, > Committee. 
S. PARKMAN, 


Boston, November 26th, 1851. N. H. Journ. Med. 


“EpmpEMic JAUNDICE” has been for three weeks past and is at present 
very prevalent in Selma, Alabama. We have in this pleasant little 
town, situated on the Alabama river 300 miles above Mobile, a popula- 
tion of about fifteen hundred inhabitants, white and black, young and 
old, (a New England village,) and we are able to number ji/teen regular 


practitione rs of medicine ! 


GEORGE Orb, Esq., has been chosen President of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, to succeed the late Dr. 8. G. Morton. 


Deatu or Dr. R. L. Hooper.—lIt is with much regret thatwe have 
to record the death of Dr. Robert Little Hooper, who died on Friday 
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the 7th inst., from concussion of the brain, consequent upon being 
thrown from his carriage, the horses having taken fright. Mr. Hooper 
commenced general practice about twenty-seven years ago, in the Lon- 
don road, and for many years had one of the most lucrative and exten- 
sive practices on the Surrey side of the water. He was fora long 
period assistant-surgeon and surgeon to the Queen’s Prison ; surgeon to 
the parish of St. George the Martyr, Southwark, to the National 
Guardian Institution, Bedford row, and to the Yorkshire School. Mr. 
Hooper, some time last year, took his degree of M. D. at St. 
Andrew’s, or at Aberdeen, and, we believe, had retired from the more 
laborious duties of his profession, having lately taken an active partner. 
Dr. Hooper was well known to the Fellows of the Medical Society of 
London, at which he was a frequent attendant, and had filled several 
posts of honor in connexion with it. Dr. Hooper, for many years past, 
had been an active medical reformer, was one of the Council of the 
British Medical Association, and belonged to the Committee of Poor 
law Officers. He was an unflinching advocate of the rights of the pro- 
fession, and indefatigable in his efforts to redress its wrongs. He will 
be deeply lamented by his bereaved family, and by a numerous circle of 
professional friends and patients, to whom he was endeared by kindness, 
urbanity, and integrity. — Lancet. 


TESTIMONIAL TO Dr. LEvER.—A very pleasing tribute of respect’ 
and friendship, as well as acknowledgment of professional skill, has just 
been received by the family of J. C. W. Lever, Esq., M. D., (one of the 
Physicians of Guy’s Hospital,) from a number of Ladies, being patients 
of his. It consists of a marble bust of the doctor, executed in the first 
style of the art, by Baily, R. A. The presentation of the bust was 
made, on behalf of the subscribers, by their treasurer, Mr. Joshua W. 
Butterworth.—Jb. 


DeaTHs FROM CHLOROFORM.—The Medical Gazette of Strasbourg 
furnishes the particulars of a case in which a lady suddenly died during 
the extraction of a tooth under the influence of chloroform. Another 
death occurred last July, in London, during an operation for the removal 
of the testis under the influence of this agent. 

A female, thirty-seven years of age, named Elizabeth Hollis, the 
wife of a laborer in Chipping Norton, England, died lately from 
the effects of chloroform, administered prior to an operation by 
Mr. Jobn Farwell, surgeon of that place. At the inquest it appeared 
that the deceased had long suffered severely from a cancer of the uterus, 
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and that an operation of some kind, nature not stated, heing eontem- 
plated, chloroform was given, with a fatal result. The mode of giving 
the anesthetic was not mentioned at the inquest, or, at all events, is 
not stated in the newspaper report, which is very meagre. The jury 
were perfectly satisfied that the chloroform was necessarily used, and 
properly and judiciously applied under the circumstances, and returned 
a verdict accordingly. Mr. Farwell should furnish the profession, for 
their s#itisfaction, with all the circumstances of the case, the symptoms 
and progress of the disease, the nature of the operation he proposed, the 
mode in which the anesthetic was given, the fatal symptoms it pro- 
duced, and the treatment adopted to combat them. We recommend 
Mr. Stanley’s lecture, recently published in this journal, to his consider- 
ation, and that of all surgeons. It is eminently practical.—Medical 
Times. 





RECORD OF MEDICAL SCIENCE. 


PATHOLOGY AND PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. 
Case of Colica Pictonum, from the medical employment of Acetate of 


‘Lead. With remarks. By L. 8. Joynes, M. D., of Accomack.—The 


foliowing case is communicated, with the hope that it may prove a use- 
ful caution to some of the younger members of the profession, who may 
be inclined, from over confidence in the assurances of many of our stand- 
ard authors, to make too free a use of the potent drug above mentioned. 
It cannot be doubted that young practitioners in general are too prone 
to adopt heroic methods of practice, and to esteem boldness and decision 
the chief qualities of a successful physician. Of all the rich fruits which 
experience brings with it, not the least valuable, certainly, is caution in 
the employment of active "remedial agents—all of which, without excep- 
tion, are potent for evil as well as for good. 

It has often appeared to me, that one of the most valuable contribu- 
tions that could be made to the science of medicine, would be a faithful 
record of the real experience of the profession in the use of the class of 
remedies just referred to—setting — the deleterious effects which may 
be caused by antimony, opium, mercury, lead, &c., as prominently as te 
good tiey are capable of accomplishing. Such a record would furnish 
the most useful lesson of caution in practice that could be given. <A de- 
sire to contribute to this useful kind of information has influenced me in 
furnishing the following case for publication—in regard to which, I must 
admit that the length of time which has elapsed since its occurrence 
renders my history of it less complete than is desirable, inasmuch as I 
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made no record of it at the time, and am compelled to rely chiefly on 
memory for the details. 

On the 15th of October, 1843, Mr. J. J. B., merchant, aged 25, con- 
sulted me on account of a chronic diarrhea, ‘which hed troubled him 
from time to time for several years, and which had always been obstinate 
and intractable. He had been treated by different physicians, who had 
prescribed a great variety of remedies, nearly all of which seemed of lit- 
tle efficacy. After listening to the details of his case, I became satisfied 
that acetate of lead and opium would prove the most efficient remedy ; 
and as none of his previous medical advisers had prescribed this combi- 
nation, I determined to give it a trial. I belieye I had never before pre- 
scribed the acetate of lead, but I relied, very naturally, on the assurances, 
everywhere to be met with i in the books, that the use of the drug is free 
from risk, provided a perfectly pure article be employed, and acetic acid 
in some form be prescribed in conjunction with it. 

I accordingly selected the most perfect crystals of the acetate; added 
more than enough of distilled vinegar to neutralize any of the carbonate 
which might be present as an impurity; then adding the opium, I made 
the mass into pills. I also directed the patient, immediately after taking 
each pill, to swallow a teaspoonful of vinegar. The precise formula which 
I employed i am unable now to state, but my recollection is distinct, 
that the entire quantity taken was 30 grains, in the course of about four - 
days. The medicine proved most efficient in the relief of the diarrhea, 
the discharges being arrested more promptly than by any other remedy, 
and without any immediate ill effects. The patient and myself were 
both congratulating ourselves upon the favorable result, when one day, 
perhaps a week after he discontinued the pills, he complained to me of 
a pain in the epigastrium, radiating to the spine. As the patient was 
then apparently regaining his health, and in good spirits, 1 paid little 
attention to this complaint, supposing it to be a momentary gastralgic 
affection, occasioned by some imprudence in diet. Not long after, I 
learned that he was laboring under a severe attack of colic, and I was 
called on by Dr. Young of this place, his ordinary medical attendant, 
who came on purpose to ascertain the composition of the pills which the 
patient had been taking. The peculiar character of the colic with which 
he was at that time suffering, so strongly resembled that of colica picto- 
num, that Dr. Young had been led to enquire of him whether he had 
taken any medicine recently for diarrhea. There could indeed be little 
doubt, from the account given me of the symptoms, and the subsequent 
progress of the case, that the attack was one of saturnine colic, of more 
than ordinary Sev erity. 

This attack commenced on the 3d of November, about a fortnight 
after the patient had taken the last pill, and continued with slight remis- 
sions for eight days, before any decided relief was obtained. The treat- 
ment consisted principally of free and oft-repeated doses of calomel and 
opium, purgatives by the mouth, enemata, and blistering. A very large 
quantity both of opium and calomel was administered, and every other 
means employed which an experienced physician could devise, but there 
VOL. XV. 
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was no permanent relief to pain, and no decided action of the bowels, 
until the eighth day, when the mouth became affected by the mercury. 
The patient then slowly recovered, but he remained for some time in a 
very reduced and debilitated condition. It would have been some com- 
pensation for all this suffering, if he had been cured of his diarrheea ; 
but no such fortunate result ensued. The attacks continue to recur from 
time to time, and are as obstinate as ever. 

If any should be disposed to doubt whether the above was truly a case 
of lead colic, in view of the long interval which elapsed between the em- 
ployment of the remedy and the manifestation of the symptoms, I would 
remark that this is entirely in accordance with the oft-observed facts in 
regard to the poisonous operation of lead—slowness of action being the 

eneral rule. 

This is the only case I have ever met with in my own practice, of any 
serious result following the exhibition of the acetate of lead; indeed, I 
rarely trifle with the drug now-a-days. (‘* Chat échaudé craint [eau 
froide.””) But I know of three other cases of the same kind, which have 
occurred in this neighborhood. It is fair to add, however, that in at 
least two of them the remedy was freely used. There is no lack of re- 
corded instances of the sort ; but so far as I am informed, cases are very 
rare, in which colic is produced by so small a quantity of the acetate as 
was administered in the case which I have just related. One is men- 
tioned by Dr. Burton, ina paper of which extracts are given in Braith- 
waite’s Retrospect, No. 2, p. 66 here the patient took fifteen grains in 
five days, and experienced severe colic. And Prof. Trousseau, in his 
work on Therapeutics, quotes a case in which the patient took six grains 
of the neutral acetate of lead daily for three successive days; the fourth 
day, a most violent saturnine colic supervened, with jaundice, constipa- 
tion, retraction of the belly, etc., which only yielded to the “ treatment 
of La Charité,” energetically employed. The most remarkable case of 
all is given by Devergie, in his Méd. Légale:—A student of medicine 
consulted Professor Fouquier, who prescribed for him some pills contain- 
ing each one grain of acetate of lead, of which he was directed to take 
one every day. The first pill produced slight colic, the second acted more 
severely, and the third occasioned such violent symptoms that some mis- 
take of the apothecary was suspected. The pills were analysed by De- 
vergie, but were found to contain nothing but acetate of lead. 

It may be urged, and with truth, that such cases are exceptional, and 
that they may be explained by the existence of idiosyncrasies in the sub- 
jects of them such as are known to exist with respect to mercury, opium, 
and other remedies. But allowing this to be true, it must also be admitted 
that a prudent physician is bound to regard such idiosyncrasies in his 
practice. The knowledge of their occasional existence should be a warn- 
ing against the use of hazardous remedies, except under circumstances 
imperatively calling for their employment. 

A circumstance which has doubtless contributed in no small degree to 
extend the employment of the acetate of lead as a medicine, and to set 
the minds of physicians at rest in regard to any risk attending it, is the 
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opinion so confidently expressed by Dr. A. T. Thomson, that the carbo- 
nate is the only poisonous preparation of lead, and that the acetate can 
only become so in consequence of its decomposition by the free carbonic 
acid extricated in the alimentary canal. Hence his precept to direct a 
draught of vinegar to be taken with each dose of the acetate, in order to 
prevent such decomposition, as well as (I presume) to re-saturate with 
acetic acid any portion of the carbonate with which the crystals of the 
acetate may be contaminated. 

It requires but little examination of the facts to convince us that this 
idea is entirely opposed to the well known general laws of the action of 
mineral poisons. Ceteris paribus, these poisons are active in the direct 
ratio of their solubility ; and on this general fact is based the theory of 
antidotes. We give antidotes with the view of converting asoluble pre- 
paration of a metal into an insoluble one. Would it not be a singular 
exception to a general rule, if the acetate, one of the most soluble forms 
of lead, should be entirely innocuous, and the carbonate, one of the least 
soluble, alone endowed with poisonous properties? It is true, that small 
doses of the carbonate would be rendered soluble by the acids of the 
gastric juice, being converted by them into the chloride and the acetate, 

assuming, in accordance with the general opinion of chemists, that the 

hydrochloric or acetic acid, or both, exist in the secretion of the stomach.) 
What then will become of the acetate, when swallowed? If it meets 
with acetic acid in the stomach, it will remain acetate still; if with hy- 
drochloric acid, it will be converted, like the carbonate, into the chloride 
of lead. The two substances, therefore, when they begin to act on the 
system,-and are absorbed into the blood, will be in precisely the same 
chemical state. Considering the acid nature of the gastric secretion, and 
its probable action on all chemical compounds capable of being affected 
by its ingredients, is not Dr. Thomson’s idea of the conversion of ace- 
tate of lead into carbonate, by the free carbonic acid in the alimentary 
canal, evidently a fallacious one? And is not, therefore, his employment 
of distilled vinegar in conjunction with the acetate, an illusory protection 
against the dangers of lead poisoning ? 

But without further argument on the chemistry of the question, it is 
sufficient to state that Dr. Thomson’s theory is in opposition to the con- 
current testimony of the best toxicological authorities of the day, among 
whom [ may cite Orfila, Apjohn, Taylor, Christison, and Devergie. The 
latter writer, whose authority is second to none, distinctly states thatthe 
poisonous activity of the compounds of lead is in direct proportion to 
their solubility. Christison and Taylor both (conclusively, it seems to 
me) combat the opinion of Thomson. Iwill quote a few words from the 
last mentioned of those authors, bearing directly upon the practical point 
at issue : ‘‘ So far as observations on man have yet extended, the carbo- 
nate has no more action than the common acetate. Dr. C. G. Mitscher- 
lich has lately proved that the acetate is a poisonous salt, and that when 
mixed with acetic acid it is more energetic than when given in the neutral 
state. This fact clearly shows that the poisonous effects cannot solely 
depend on the assumed conversion of the salt to the state of carbonate.” 


(Taylor’s Med. Jurisp., 2d ed., p. 169.) 
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This result of Mitscherlich’s researches is precisely what a considera- 
tion of the general laws of toxicology would lead us to expect. Let phy- 
sicians, therefore, take care how they rely on vinegar, or dilute acetic 
acid, as a safeguard against the poisonous effects of the acetate of lead. 

Stethoscope and Virginia Med. Gaz. 
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SURGERY. 


Report of a Successful Case of Trephining for Compression of the 
brain. By J. W. H. Truaren, M.D., of Portsmouth, Va.—The 
report of the following case has been delayed until its result could be 
clearly established. It has ever been too much the custom with physi- 
cians to be hasty in the report of their cases—and many which have 
been published in the journals as successful, though in truth they were 
so, as far as their immediate result was concerned, have ultimately 
proved otherwise ; and that, too, in some instances, it is to be feared, 
before the pages which contained the record of them had been given to 
the public. Such a course of proceeding is unfair, and detrimental to 
the true interests of our science, even though not so designed. The 
writer hopes, in the narration of his case, to avoid the same error. The 
subject of this report has so far recovered as to have resumed the active 
duties of life, being now engaged as a watchman at the railroad depot 
at this place. His general health is very good—even better, according 
to his own statement, than before the reception of the injury. It is but 
fair to state, however, that the wound of the operation is not yet en- 
tirely healed, a slight purulent discharge continuing, owing to exfoliation 
of the outer table of the skull. Several pieces have been removed-at 
different times, and a small portion at the dressing of yesterday. Mental. 
integrity has been completely restored, and the special senses (with the 
exception of that of sight) are unimpaired. Vision is not as good in the 
left eye as in the right. In the relation of the case I shall merely 
transcribe my notes made from day to day during its course. 

June 25th, 1851.—Called to see J ; occupation, laborer ; 
aged 25; married. Stabbed in the head, a few minutes previously, 
with a knife; particular kind of knife not ascertained; situation of 
wound above left frontal eminence ; sitting up ; pale from loss of blood ; 
no fracture or other lesion of bone discovered. Injury considered, and 
treated as a simple penetrating wound of the sealp. 

26th.—Met patient on the street, feeling very comfortable. 

27th.—Called to have wound dressed. Appearance good; union by 
first intention; feels comfortable ; some restlessness, however, the pre- 
ceding night; bowels unmoved since infliction of injury. RK Magnesiz 
sulph. 3). 

29th.—Again called to have wound dressed. Cicatrization complete, 
some uneasiness about the head, attributed (at the time) to excessive 
heat of weather and the thick growth of hair which covered the head, 
and which the patient refused to have shaved. It is proper to remark, 
in this place, that a medical friend present at the time thought he per- 
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ceived some tumefaction below the wound and above the left eye. And 
as it will have some bearing upon the subsequent history of the case, 
mention must here be made of what was afterwards learned from the 
patient’s wife, viz: that on his return home this day, he for the first 
time manifested some mental disturbance. On entering the house he 
remarked to her, that he should have to go out again to have his hair 
cut; and “I want, and I want,” he slowly and hesitatingly continued 
to repeat, without the ability of telling what it was in reality he wanted. 
Getting worse and worse, he did not go out that day. From this date 
until July 2d, the history of the case is imperfect, as during this time 
he was under the treatment of another physician. 

July 2d.—Saw patient again; found him in a half comatose condi- 
tion ; stupidity of expression ; tumefaction below the wound ; skin pitting 
on pressure; great disposition to sink back into the somnolent state 
after being aroused; pupils dilated; respiration slow, but unattended 
with stertor; great disposition to gape and yawn; pulse 60, full, slow, 
and laboring; bowels constipated, and urinary secretion deficient. The 
attending physician had very properly cupped him back of the neck, 
purged him, applied counter-irritants to the lower extremities, and 
placed him upon a mercurial course. No opening had been made into 
the swelling, from the impression that it was of an oedematous character. 
Hair had not been removed ; recommended its removal. 

July 7th—Again a gap occurs in the history of the case until the 
above date, the patient not having been under the care of the writer 
during this time. Hair had been cut off, and for the first time another 
wound was discovered about an inch and a half above the first, and 
as nearly as possible over the coronal suture; surrounding tumefac- 
tion much reduced by the discharge of pus which was issuing from the 
wound. ‘The introduction of the probe discovered the bone to be in- 
jured, the knife having penetrated it—to what distance, or whether 
it had passed through the diploe and internal table, could not then be 
ascertained. 

Symptoms.—Great somnolence; stupid, vacant expression of coun- 
tenance on being roused; much gaping and yawning; pupils dilated ; 
some ptosis of left eye-lid; free discharge of pus; puffiness of scalp gone ; 
no pain or uneasiness of head; respiration slow; no stertor; tongue pro- 
truded without difficulty—coated with a yellowish fur; pulse 60, full, 
slow, laboring; bowels constipated, and urinary secretion deficient; 
intellect much impaired; memory prominently implicated ; patient unable 
to recall the names of even his wife and children ; unable to tell whether 
he had eaten or drunk anything that day. A watch being showed him, 
he tells the hour, but not the minutes before or after a particular hour. 
Ordered one of the following pills every half hour, until free purging 
ensued:—R. Ol. tiglii gtte ij—mice panis q- suf. Ft. Mass. Div. 
in pil. No. iv. Sinapisms to the back of the neck and lower extre- 
mities; egress of pus to be promoted by warm applications to the wound ; 
light, unirritating diet. 

Sth. Symptoms same as yesterday; no action from Croton oil. Or- 
dered following enema: R. Ol. tereb. ol. ricin. aa. 3). 
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9th. No improvement. Enema did not act, though thrice repeated. 
R. Hyd. chl. mit. gr. xx., jalape pulv. gr. xxx., and repeat enemata. 

10th. Much the same. Bowels twice moved. 

11th. More rational to-day. 

12th. Better to-day; understands questions, and replies with more 
readiness. Conversed with his wife, noticed his children, and recog- 
nized different individuals. Free discharge of pus from the wound. 
Pupils dilated, pulse 48, full and strong. Urine voluntarily discharged. 
Ate some light, nutritious food. 

13th. Passed a bad night. Early in the evening restless and uneasy ; 
tossing the head about, and then sinking back into a state of somno- 
lency, amounting to almost complete insensibility—in which condition 
he was found at the visit of this morning. Utterly unconscious of what 
is going on around. Pupils dilated, and not responding to the action 
of the light; pulse full, slow, apoplectic, 44 in the minute. Inability 
to protrude the tongue. Wound discharging pus freely. 

14th. No improvement. Operation of trephining determined upon, 
after a fair statement of its dangers to the family. 

Four o’clock, P. M. Patient lies as if in articulo mortis. In the pre- 
sence of Drs. Thos. Williamson, surgeon U. 8. N., J. N. Schoolfield, 
Young, Maupin and Jas. Williamson of this place, Drs. Moore, Upshur 
and Wright of Norfolk city, and Dr. J. W. Garlick of King and Queen, 
the operation was performed, as follows: The hair having been shayed 
off to the extent of several inches around the wound, a crucial incision 
two inches in extent was made over it, and carried down to the bone. 
The hemorrhage from these incisions was inconsiderable. The crown 
of the trephine was then applied, and with it, for a guide, the peri- 
cranium was divided, by means of a scalpel, all around, so as to permit 
the teeth of the instrument to come in contact with the bone directly ; 
the centre pin adjusted and the operation of boring commenced and 
gradually and carefully continued until the bone was completely drilled 
through and the button removed—whereupon a gush of purulent matter 
instantaneously issued from an opening in the dura mater, and continued 
to flow to the extent of an ounce and a half—the patient immediately 
emerging from his state of stupor and conversing with the by-standers. 
The pulse, which at the commencement of the operation was 44, at its 
close had mounted up to 80. Wound dressed with adhesive strips and 
compress, one end being left loose for the discharge of pus. Circular 
bandage also used to confine a compress over the middle temporal artery, 
which had been divided and was bleeding. My friend, Dr. J. William- 
son, very kindly consented to remain with him during the night, which 
was passed quietly. 

15th. Doing well; perfectly rational; pulse 70; has taken some 
light nourishment. Wound looking well; lightly dressed. 

16th.—Quite comfortable; pulse 60; pus continues to flow from 
opening in dura mater. A probe introduced into this opening was 
passed down to the depth of two inches and a half by measurement, 
in an oblique direction, towards the anterior corner of the left lateral 
ventricle. 
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17th. Slept quietly last night; pulse 60; wound looking well. 

18th. Removed Ziss. of pus from abscess of the brain, by means 
of a small glass syringe, the nozzle of which was introduced into the 
opening through dura mater. Bowels confined. Ordered ol. ricini ss. 

19th. Removed half an ounce of pus from abscess. 3 

20th. Doing well. Found patient sitting up smoking a pipe. From 
this date the patient continued to improve until the present time, when 
his condition 1s as described in the remarks prefatory to the case. 

RemArRKS.—Injuries of the head have ever been subjects of greatest 
interest to the surgeon, as well from their frequent occurrence as from 
the obscure and anomalous symptoms occasioned by them. Owing to 
these latter circumstances, their diagnosis is complicated; prognosis ren- 
dered extremely fallible, and treatment undecided, and too often inefii- 
cient, if not actually hurtful. Nor is it so much to be wondered at, 
when we consider how obscure and unsettled are the phenomena of the 
brain and nervous system, even in their normal action. But when 
disturbed, as is most generally the case, by such injuries, they are ren- 
dered doubly obscure and unintelligible. | Concussion and compression 
of the brain have ever engaged the most serious and earnest attention 
of the surgeon in their investigation; and although when well marked, 
there can be but little difficulty in diagnosing the one from the other, 
there are cases which puzzle the most discriminating. The two lesions 
may insensibly run into each other—what was concussion in the first 
instance becoming compression afterwards. Or there may be such a 
combination of symptoms that we are in doubt whether to call it a case 
of concussion or one of compression—the two morbid conditions seeming 
actually to co-exist. In the foregoing case the symptoms, though at 
first ill defined and obscure, were obviously due to compression of the 
brain. But what was the compressing force, was not equally clear. 
A portion of the internal table of the skull might have been detached 
by the force of the blow, and caused pressure upon the cranial mass. 
Or the same blow might have ruptured one or more of the delicate 
meningeal arteriole, and given rise to pressure from hemorrhage. 
Again—inflammation may have been lighted up in the meninges of the 
brain, and caused pressure, by the effusion of pus upon the cerebrum. 
In fact, some one or all of these reasons were adduced in explanation 
of the symptoms, by various medical gentlemen who saw the patient. 
However plausible, none of these explanations were satisfactory to the 
writer, who, early in the case, and before the second wound was dis- 
covered, referred them to penetration of the bony parietes of the skull, 
as well as the membranes, by which inflammation and subsequent sup- 
puration had been occasioned. Hence, the gradual supervention of the 
symptoms. This opinion, which he is happy to state was concurred in by 
one or two of his confreres, received an ample confirmation by the result of 
the operation ; for the button of bone removed by the trephine showed 
a cuneiform perforation of the third of an inch in lengt', as also the 
dura mater to the same extent. On reversing the button also, a spiculum 
of bone attached to its lower angle was discovered. 
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With regard to the treatment of this case, candor compels the ad- 
mission that it might have been more actively antiphlogistic. But 
whether this would have at all conduced to a more favorable result, is 
very questionable. My own conviction is that it would not, and that 
the freest general depletion, the only part of the antiphlogistic course 
omitted, would have been unavailing in obviating the necessity of an 
operation. Still, I am free to admit that under the same circumstances, 
I would most copiously deplete from the general circulation, in order to 
give the patient every chance of recovering, without exposing him to 
the risk of such an operation, which though successful in instances in- 
numerable, is always attended with much danger to the patient, and, in 
a multitude of cases, fatal, either from the supervention of acute inflam- 
mation of the brain and its meninges, or the more remote consequences 
of hernia cerebri. No case in medicine or surgery, however simple, 
can fail, if closely studied, to afford useful and instructive practical 
lessons. The study of this case has been replete with such to the writer. 
It adds another to the many recorded instances of severe injury to the 
brain, from which recovery has taken place under seemingly the most 
unfavorable circumstances, and encourages us never to despair of affording 
relief even at the last extremity. A volume might be filled with cases 
illustrative of what has been said. The recorded experience of army 
surgeons upon this point is indeed almost incredible, but for the un- 
doubted veracity of the writers. The work of Mr. Guthrie on “ Injuries 
of the Head,” is full of cases of this kind. The conclusions of this 
surgeon, after the enumeration of many cases in support thereof, are that 
“injuries of apparently equal extent are more dangerous on the forehead 
than on the side or middle of the head, and much less so on the back 
part than on the side.’ He further remarks: ‘‘I have never seen a 
person live with a foreign body lodged in the anterior lobe of the brain, 
although I have seen several recover with a loss of a portion of the brain 
at this point.” The medical journals of the day have contained the re- 
cords of recovery from the most extensive and terrible injuries of the 
head. Dr. Harlow’s case of “recovery from the passage of an iron bar 
through the head,” (vide American Journal of Medical Science, July, 
1850, ) must be familiar to ev ery professional reader. Physiological ex- 
periments too, as those of Flourens, Majendie, Mayo and others, clearly 
demonstrate that the most severe injuries may be inflicted upon the brain 
with comparative impunity, and that it may be even sliced away toa 
very considerable extent, without destroying the animal. 

Without protracting these remarks, | ‘would, in conclusion, call atten- 
tion to two practical points connected with the case. Mention has been 
made in the detail of the case of the use of the syringe in evacuating the 
abscess of the brain of the pus. Mere position would not have accom- 
plished this, as it was fairly tried. Suction, by the instrument, however, 
was entirely successful in the removal of every particle of pus. ‘The 
writer remembers haying heard this plan recommended by Dr. William 
Gibson, of the Unive rsity of Pennsylvania, and can bear testimony to its 
efliciency.— Stethoscope and Virginia Med. Gaz. 








